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We know these balls are championship calibre because top-notch players have proven it. The 


SEAMLESS 555 HANDBALL was used at the National AAU Championships in Chicago and, 
Rochester. The SEAMLESS SQUASH BALL is the Official 1944-45 ball of the U. S. Squash Rae- 


quets Association. Naturally, champions choose the ball that will help them play their best game. 
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e No laces to upset true flight! Non-skid grip to 
‘shoot scoring passes and basket shots! Two of the 
best reasons why the Spalding DL is the preferred 
basket ball with coaches and teams across the 


country. 
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All firms in the field of athletic 
equipment and reconditioning accept the 
responsibility of doing everything possible 
to get equipment to the boys back 

in the rest and convalescent camps . 


With all others, we join in hoping 


that the boys overseas may soon 


be enjoying their sports once 


more ... back home. 


We are working day and night to meet delivery 
promises on the reconditioning of equipment 
which we already have accepted. We regret 

that we'd prefer not to accept any further 


equipment to recondition —for the time being. 


RAWLEY COMPANY 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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hive Yourself 
this Aptitude Test 


«+ - it may open 
the door to a new 
better-paying career! 


ears a number of athletic 
, seeking an oppor- 
tunity to increase their earnings have 
_ achieved outstanding success after join- 
ing our ranks. If you have been consider- 
ing an occupational change, we suggest 
you reserve a half-hour to give yourself 
this Test in your own home. 


Life Insurance selling is a field which 
offers a substantial income and many 
ae satisfactions to successful men. 
of our men, even those in the 
communities, earn from $4000 to 
$9000 a year, and more. 


This scientific 


Aptitade Test 
and othe to — the qualifications 
mal characteristics which 
ife Insurance salesmen are 
mene : have. 


sap) areal Ao ae and backed any 
on-the- professio training 
Life provides, you can look 7 


ward to a a of neighborly service 

with unlimited opportunities for increased 
earnings. To help qualified men become 
established, we pay a salary for the first 
two years, which you will enjoy 
liberal commissions, plus all the benefits 
of The Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan, i a substantial retirement 
. Mail the coupon today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street Lewis W. Dougla: 
New York 5, N.Y. im. President e 


In recent 
coaches 


income at age 


Please send me your aptitude test. 
Name 
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VEN if Baltimore’s proposed $7,000,- 

000 enclosed stadium of 100,000 
seating capacity never materializes, it has 
contributed something to the sports world 
—a big question, that is embarrassing 
baseball experts: 

How high can a ball be hit? 

Backers of the project, interested in 
hoisting by air pressure the large, thin- 
skinned metal roof high enough so that 
baseball games may be played in the sta- 
dium, have yet to learn the answer. 

First, they tried the minor and major 
leagues. Then, they asked baseball and 
bat manufacturers. No one knew. 

At last report the stadium committee 
had decided that a 175-foot ceiling would 
take care of any fly ball. 

The roof of the stadium, if and when 
it is built, would be 900 feet in diameter, 
and constructed of aluminum alloy, 109 
thousandths of an inch—less than an 
eighth of an inch—in thickness. 

Engineers insist that the pressure 
needed to lift the roof would be completely 
unnoticed by the fans, who would enter 
the stadium through ordinary revolving 
doors which would conserve the pressure. 

What about a heavy snow? 

Engineers have the answer to that one, 
too. The heat in the building would melt 
the snow on the roof at the rate of about 
three-fourths of an inch per hour. If 
this would not be enough, and the roof 
should start to settle, the settling auto- 
matically would increase the upward pres- 
sure to ten pounds per square foot— 
enough to support about twelve inches of 
snow. 

Wind wouldn’t be any danger, either. 
The roof is designed to weather safely 
gales of 120-mile velocity. 

Incidentally, should the stadium with 
“the fringe on top” be constructed, Jesse 
A. Linthicum, sports editor of the Balti- 
more Sun, may have to look for another 
head for his column. 

Currently it is entitled: 
Sports.” 


“Sunlight on 
& #2 


UY “RED” MACKEY, Purdue Uni- 

versity’s athletic director, is on rec- 
ord as favoring more competitor interest 
and less emphasis on spectator interest. 

He was quoted by the Chicago Tribune 
as saying: 

“T am sure there will be more com- 
petitive sports (in the near future). It is 
obvious that we will have a tremendous 
responsibility in the field of rehabilitation. 

“In football ... why wouldn’t it be 
possible to arrange schedules for light- 
weight and junior varsity teams as well 
as the regular varsity? During the war 
the public has become convinced that 


‘competitive sports are an asset to the na- 


tion. They have been a big factor in 


literally helping millions of youngsters to 
develop bodies and qualities for leader- 
ship, team spirit, and co-operaton that 
this war has shown to be essential in a 
nation that is to survive.” 
* * * 
IFTY-TWO foot shotputters come 
along about as often as quintuplets, 
so it was next to the miraculous that two 
of them should “blossom out” at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri this year—Bill Ban- 
gert and Ed Quirk. 

And, it was quite a stunt these muscle 
men pulled in splitting up to win the shot 
put championships of the Drake and Penn 
Relays on successive afternoons. 

Unusual, too, was Bangert’s put of 51 
feet, 55%, inches in the Drake classic that 
exceeded by only an inch and five-eighths 
the toss of Quirk the previous day in the 
Penn Relays. 

“Just a ‘Quirk’ of fate,” did you say? 

* * * 


EADING candidate for the “prep 
pitcher of the year” honors is Dar- 
rell Keller, Snohomish, Washington, High 
School youngster, who hurled three con- 
secutive no-hit, no-run games recently. 
In his last no-hitter Keller yielded only 
one walk. Only one other batter reached 
first base safely—on an error. Speaking 
of hurlers, Panzer Al Cohen must be 
wondering what you have to do to win a 
game. Against Rutgers , recently he 
fanned twenty batters, allowed only three 
hits and saw his opponents make eleven 
errors—but lost, 5-2! 
-~ & = 
HE DAY may not be far off when a 
batter can advance to second base 
without so much as lifting the bat from 
his shoulder. 

How? 

Julian Rice, inventor of foul shooting 
with the option in basketball, has come 
up with the suggestion that a batter be 
given the option of taking a base on balls 
or a new turn at bat. If he walks the 
second time, he goes to second, advancing 
all runners directly in his path. 

The novel idea was tried out recently 
in a Fordham-City College of New York 
game at Lewishon Stadium. 

* #2 


S FAR AS De Paul Academy, Chi- 

cago, and its 6-foot, 9-inch center, 
George Mikan, were concerned, basket- 
ball’s “tall man” rule wasn’t in the books 
last season. 

The Demons saw the foul called only 
once in twenty-four games and the Na- 
tional Invitational Tournament. And, not 
against them—but against Howie Schulz 
of Hamline College, Minnesota. 
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p 
" built survive and flourish, or fail and van- 
\- ish, according to the vigor of their people. 
‘ To progress and prosper each succeeding genera- 
d tion must be of stronger mettle and of hardy vigor. 
: Rebuilding a new world is a huge, bewildering 
: 4 task. The stress of new experiences, the impacts of 
e strange contending forces, must be met and con- 
* quered with vision, courage and strength. The unfit 
will not contribute to achievement — the surge and 
2 swell, the ebb and drift of teeming, exciting events 
n s demand superlative mental and physical soundness. 
The continuing greatness of America is a respon- 
g sibility of those whose duty it is to train young 
men and women in these qualities. To that end, 

Is 


Rawlings pledges its full cooperation with every 

ig proposal for developing in our youth the princi- 

ples of clear thinking, clean living, and physical 
fitness to meet each day’s new challenge. 


: ng MANUFACTURING CO. 


a- y ) LOU U 
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Datstanding Spot-Bilt features... 





* COMPRESSO-LOCK FOOTBALL CLEATS 
Still the Only Cleat of Its Kind! 


During five years of use by all types of players, 
under every possible field condition and in all 
kinds of weather, Compresso-Lock cleats have 
stood the test . . . not a single report of a Com- 


presso-Lock cleat coming off. 





Developed along sound engineering principles, 
the Compresso-Lock cleat attachment features 
an assembly in which the bolt cannot work 


loose or back-up into the shoe; the cleat itself 





No. 2 is locked-on by powerful compression ...a 
combination that provides gredter safety for 
the player and eliminates cleat problems for 


Hen 





the equipment man and the coach. 


Milt 


Pat. Nos. 2098846—2276887—20988468—1 942574 





No, 3 


COMPRESSO- LOCK FOOTBALL CLEATS AND WRENCH 


SPOT-BILT 
3-WAY 
CLEAT WRENCH 





Ne, ROR ae . Do 
my 8 
OBLONG ‘Gueat ROUND CLEAT ROUND CL MELEAT ROUND CL SLEAT 
For hard, fast fields RUBBER For hard, fest fields For pee ‘ields 
Height 11/16" Height rgd Height acie" Helge I- 1/16" 


Top 14"x%" Top Top 
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unattected by wartime conditions 
Tl i LLL Lemme 


SPOT POCKET—A PATENTED FEATURE 


Provides Quick Identification of Players’ Shoes . 


The Spot Pocket is a distinctive feature which 
quickly identifies each player's football 
shoes. It is of practical value to the equip- 
ment man and coach, as well as the boy. 
The small leather pocket has a round, flex- 
ible and unbreakable window, behind which 
is inserted a white card bearing the player’s 
identification number. These number cards 

_ will be supplied for the asking by your 
Spot-Bilt distributor. 





Pat. No. 1,952,409 


Again Available for Replacement= 
SPOT-BILT SPONGE RUBBER INNERSOLES 


After a lapse of two years, we are again 
receiving sufficient material to furnish you 
with sponge rubber innersoles to take care 
of your worn shoes. Now available through 
your Spot-Bilt distributor. 








Sponge Rubber Innersole 





ATHLETIC @ SHOES 


Manufactured by Witchell-Sheill Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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LOOK TO THE 


This 


is our mark... 


iTS WILSON TODAY 


LEADER 


FOR PROGRESS 


Serving the boys in our armed forces 


WHEN you see the famous Wilson trade 
mark on a piece of sports equipment it 
signifies that that equipment has been 
approved by our designers, our crafts- 
men and our advisory board. 

It is like the Wilson signature on an 
agreement—like the Government’s sig- 
nature on a bond—a mark of assurance 
in which you may have complete faith. 

You will find it difficult to buy new 
Wilson golf clubs and balls or other 
sports ipment today, because the 
Armed "hoes have first call upon 


Wilson facilities and production. 

The new equipment you might have 
had is contributing to the physical fit- 
ness of our boys in training camps, con- 
valescent hospitals and rehabilitation 
centers—and to civilian physical fitness 
which is in line with Government rec- 
ommendations. 

But with the coming of peace you 
will find the Wilson mark on many 
new advancements in sports equip- 
ment—perfected by our creative staff 
during the past three years of war. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co.,and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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The ‘First Step’ 
in Hurdling 


By John M. Nay 
Track Coach, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


he’d make a fine hurdler.” 

Hardly a track meet is run off 

that some bystander does not make this 

comment. Then, the explanation is volun- 

teered: “You see, he has to stretch to get 
in his steps between hurdles.” 

The reference is, of course, to the boy 
who approaches the hurdle as though he 
were going to broad jump, with a mighty 
leap glides over the barrier, lands uncer- 
tainly and goes galloping toward the next 
barrier. His movements are jerky, his 
stride uneven. He’s the boy who can’t 
“run” the hurdles. He’s the “hurdle 
jumper.” 


‘ I F ONLY he were a little taller . 


“He has to jump,” the bystander con- 
tinues, “ ’ecause he’s so short.” 

Some boys are too short to make good 
hurdlers, but not as many as supposed. At 
New Trier High School the past few years 
we have had some excellent hurdlers who 
measured under 5 feet, 9 inches. Last year 
John Spink swept both the highs and lows 


























Dick Warfield, New Trier 

High School, Winnetka, 

Illinois, hurdler, drives 

ahead after clearing a 
hurdle. 








Photos by Russell 
Ogg 
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OHN M. NAY, graying track and 
field coach at i rier High 
School, Winnetka, ey: was a mid- 
dle-distance star at the University o 7 
Indiana back in the early 1920's. 
lowing graduation in ’24, Ney made 
his coaching debut at New Trier and 
has been at the big Chicago suburban 
school ever since, making an enviable 
record. His teams, always ranked 
among the best in the state, won the 
Illinois interscholastic championship in 
1934 and last year. Among the bri 
lights he has turned out at New ie 
are Bill Faymonville, who blossomed 
out as a championship shot putter and 
discus thrower at Notre Dame; Park 
Brown, who, at the University of Tlli- 
nois, was under 4:18 in the mile, and 
Jim Kingsley, 13-foot, 8-inch pole 
vaulter at the University of Michigan. 











everywhere he went, and pulled a “double” 
in the Illinois state championships at the 
University of Illinois. 

John stretched around 5 feet, 8 inches. 

This season Dick Warfield looms as a 
strong threat for the state low- and high- 
hurdle championships. In the Suburban 
League indoor meet, he set two new rec- 
ords, running the 60-yard lows in :07.1, 
and the 60-yard highs in :07.6. 

Dick stands just 5 feet, 6 inches. 

No, height is not everything in hurdling. 
It is important, of course. A rangy boy 
does have an advantage, but too many 
times height is used as an alibi for poor 
hurdling form. It is easy to say a boy 
cannot clear a hurdle correctly, and get in 
his steps between barriers smoothly, be- 
cause “he’s too short.” 

It’s a simple matter to discover whether 
height actually is to blame. Just measure 
the first step of the boy after clearing a 
hurdle. In nine out of ten cases, whether 
the boy is tall or short, the first step of a 
“hurdle jumper” will be found to measure 
five feet or less. 

The consequences of such a short first 
step are felt particularly in the high hur- 
dies, an event in which a strong even stride 
and perfect timing are all important, and 
in which a boy has little straightaway and © 
less time to make up lost ground. Why? 

Assuming the leading foot of the “hurdle 
jumper” strikes the ground around four 
feet beyond the barrier, the average dis- 
tance, a five-foot step would leave him 
around sixteen feet from his correct take- 
off spot for the next hurdle. This is too 
great a distance for an average boy to 
cover in two good strides, and would force 
him to gallop, stretch his stride to the 
limit, and finally to jump the next barrier. 

The first step must be six feet or better 
in length, if the boy is to “run” the hurdles 
—that is, to take each barrier in a smooth, 
unbroken stride. 

A strong first step was the secret of 
Spihk’s success last year, and of Warfield’s 
record-breaking efforts this winter. Al- 
though far below the average height of 













Approaching the hurdle at full speed, Warfield strikes a graceful 
figure as he poises for the “step.” 


hurdlers, they never had any difficulty 
with their stride and in getting over a 
hurdle correctly (without jumping), sim- 
ply because they had developed their first 
step to a point near perfection. After a 
strong first step it was an easy matter for 
them to cover the remaining distance to 
their correct take-off position for the next 
hurdle in free, normal strides. Arriving 
at their correct take-off position relaxed 
and under full headway, the result of a 
smooth, unbroken stride, it was easy for 
them to “step” the hurdle. “ 

Neglect of the first step is a common 
fault among young hurdlers because, at 
first impression, other aspects of hurdling 
seem more important. There are the take- 
off, position of the body, arms and legs 
over the hurdle, and the snap-down off the 
hurdle. Especially the position of the body 
over the hurdle impresses a novice as being 
essential immediately, and it is on this 
phase of hurdling that a majority of begin- 
ners spend most of their practice time. 

The first step also is slighted because it 
is reasoned that if the take-off, position of 


Over the hurdle Warfield’s take-off leg is cocked neatly at his side 
and ready for the snap-out. 








the body over the hurdle and snap-down 
are mastered, the first step, as well as the 
others between the barriers, will be per- 
fected accordingly. 

As I see it, just the reverse is true. Mas- 
tery of the first step must come first, for; 
as previously pointed out, a boy who neg- 
lects his first step must break his stride to 
make up ground lost on his short first step, 


and, arriving at his take-off spot for the. 


next bartier tense and many times off bal- 
ance, must take a grand spring to be cer- 
tain of getting over. 

As for the belief that a six-foot, or bet- 
ter, first step necessarily follows in the 
wake of improvement in the take-off, po- 
sition of the body over the hurdle and 
snap-down off the hurdle, in my twenty 
years coaching experience at New Trier 
High, I never have known that to be true. 

The only way to develop a long first 
step is to concentrate, from the start, on 
a long first step. A boy who is engrossed 
entirely with the business of taking off and 
clearing the hurdle correctly will ease up 
a bit, once he is safely over—ease up when 





Warfield pulls his trailing leg up immediately as he drives off the 
ground and over the high barrier. 


he should be “gathering” to drive ahead 
with a strong first step. 

Unfortunately, there is no short cut to 
a good first step. Because it is tied up so 
closely with the other major points in 
hurdling, it can be mastered only after 
long, hard hours of practice. Before it 
can be perfected, in the strict sense of the 
word, the take-off position of the body 
over the hurdle and the snap-down off the 
hurdle must be perfected to a fine degree, 
for a wobbly clearance of a hurdle will 
leave the boy in no position to drive ahead 
between hurdles. 

Although there probably are as many 
training programs for arriving at a strong 
and steady first step as there are track 
coaches in the United States, I feel certain 
that a hurdler will not go wrong in follow- 
ing the schedule outlined below. It is the 
schedule that all of our hurdlers have fol- 
lowed at New Trier with gratifying suc- 
cess. 

1. Before stepping on the track spend 
fifteen to twenty minutes on the generally- 
accepted stretching exercises. Stress those 


His take-off leg is pulled up under his chin and coiled for a long, 
steady first step as Warfield hits the track. 





hur 


p for 


Warfield reaches for -a strong, steady first step 


next hurdle. 


exercises which are designed to limber up 
the muscles in the calf, thigh and hips, and 
waist. 

2. Before working on the hurdles, jog 
easily a couple of laps, rest a minute or 
two, then run a half mile, alternately 
sprinting and jogging fifty to seventy-five 
yards. While sprinting, constantly strive 
to lengthen your stride. Early in the sea- 
son this “fast-slow” running should be re- 
peated every day .before work on the 
hurdles. 

3. Start on a low hurdle—one low hurdle 
—and while concentrating on a long first 
step after coming off the hurdle, try to 
perfect your start, approach steps to the 
first hurdle, take-off and form over the 
hurdle. Before two hurdles are attempted, 
these phases of hurdling for one barrier 
should be mastered. 

The take-off should be approximately 
six feet from the hurdle, depending on the 
height of the hurdler. The leading leg 
should go over the hurdle, slightly bent at 
the knee, and shou'!d be snapped down ap- 
proximately four feet beyond the hurdle. 
The body over the hurdle should be bent 
forward at the waist so the hurdler’s head 
is at the same level above the ground as 
when he is running upright. 

The take-off leg must be brought up to 
the side of the hurdler and snapped out in 
front of him in a steady, unbroken move- 
ment. When the body is over the hurdle, 
the thigh of the take-off leg, or trailing 
leg, should be at right angle to the hur- 
' dler’s leading leg, and parallel to the top 
of the hurdle, six inches directly over it. 
At no point in the movement, I repeat, 
should the hurdler stop the forward mo- 
» tion of his take-off leg, or he will “float.” 
4. When the hurdler has perfected his 
| start, approach, take-off, form over the 
' hurdle, and snap-down off the hurdle, and 
| has mastered a first step of at least six 
feet, then he is ready to attempt two low 
' hurdles, spaced ten yards apart. When he 
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as he drives for the 


At peak of his first stride beyond the hurdle, Warfield’s leg is almost 


straight. Note the length of the step. 


can run two with confidence and correct 
form, then, and only then, is he ready to 
tackle three, four, etc. 

My insistence on starting out a beginner 
on the lows, spaced at ten-yard intervals, 
may need some explanation. There are 
four main reasons: (1) There is less dan- 
ger of a boy injuring himself; (2) We run 


After a strong, steady first step, Warfield 
drives for the next barrier. 


the lows spaced ten yards apart during the 
indoor season; (3) A boy who can take 
the lows at this distance in a good, strong 
stride seldom will have trouble with his 
stride for the outdoor lows, spaced at 
eighteen-yard intervals in high school 
meets and twenty yards in college com- 
petition; (4) There is no better way to 
start training for the highs. 

5. When he has mastered the lows, and 
not before, he then is ready to repeat the 
same training program for the highs— 
starting with one hurdle and perfecting 
his form for that one barrier before at- 
tempting two hurdles. Again, he should 
stress his first step after coming off a hur- 
dle, striving for a minimum distance of six 
feet. 

6. When the competitive season opens, 
assuming the hurdler now can run both 
the lows and highs with a fair degree of 
smoothness, he should rest on Monday (if 
the meet is Saturday); work on two or 
three hurdles, stressing his start, approach 
and first step, on Tuesday, topping off the 
day with a fast 300-yard run, again em- 
phasizing a long stride. On Wednesday 
he should be timed in both highs and lows; 
on Thursday drill on starts, one hurdle, 
concentrating on his form and approach, 
and his six-foot first step. He should rest 
on Friday. 

Throughout this training period a coach 
can play a paramount role in the develop- 
ment of the beginner by encouraging him 
whenever possible and by showing a max- 
imum of enthusiasm at all times. I often 
have observed that a boy is no more en- 
thusiastic than his coach. 

Of course, this encouragement and en- 
thusiasm should continue after the boy 
has become a capable hurdler. 

It’s a long, tough schedule. It calls for 
patience, enthusiasm and a willingness to 
work. But, if followed conscientiously, the 
rewards of victory will more than make . 
amends. 
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Baserunning 


By James Smilgoff 
Baseball Coach, Harrison Technical High School, Chicago 





IMMY SMILGOFF, stout exponent 
of “lick ’em by outrunning ’em” 
strategy, is one of the most successful 
young base coaches in the middle 
west. Playing in the strong Chicago 
ublic League, composed of thirty-six 
teams grouped in — sections, his 
Harrison Tech nine won two league 
championships and four sectional ti- 
tles. It has failed to make the league 
play-offs only once in the seven years 
that he has directed baseball at Harri- 
son Tech. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, where he starred as 
a catcher from 1931 through ’33, Smil- 
goff played professional ball in the 
Western, New York-Pennsylvania and 
Hiesinipgs Valley Leagues before join- 
ing the Harrison Tech faculty in 1937. 











be improved with practice. Good 

baserunners on high school: teams 
are few, and rarely does a schoolboy nine 
have more than one or two really good 
ones. 

Smart baseball coaches realize the 
values of good baserunning as an offensive 
weapon in putting a baserunner in a scor- 
ing position, on either second or third base. 
In high school baseball, where catchers 
often have neither strong nor accurate 
arms, the sacrifice need not be in order 
with a runner on first base and no outs. 

The effects of good baserunning as a 
means of developing aggressiveness cannot 
remain unnoticed. Neither can its value 
as a demoralizing factor to the opposition 
be underestimated in dealing with boys of 
high school age. 

At Harrison High, Chicago, we never 
fail to have baserunning sessions at least 
three or four times each season. We en- 
gage in sliding practice in our track team 
jumping pit at least twice per season. We 
emphasize the fact that, although speed is 
important, it is not a necessity in becom- 
ing.a good baserunner. Craftiness, ag- 
gressiveness, sound judgment, baseball 
knowledge, and courage are qualifications 
of good baserunners. 

In practice sessions we emphasize get- 
ting a fast start away from the plate and 
starting toward first base after hitting the 
ball. This may be done by having a 
pitcher lob the ball to the hitters. Em- 
phasis should be placed on regaining bal- 
ance after the swing, quick acceleration on 
the start, running outside the foul line, 
disregarding the ball, eyeing first base as 
the objective, and running across first base 
on infield hits or possible outs. A runner 
should slide only when necessary to avoid 


being tagged at first base. 
12 


B eae like batting may 


With a defensive team in the field, and 
the pitcher still lobbing the ball to hitters, 
keep the runners on the bases to which 
they have advanced and let them continue 
advancing as hitters continue hitting 
against this type of pitching. In this way 
each hitter stands an excellent chance of 
becoming a baserunner, and of being ad- 
vanced to score a run, thus getting prac- 
tice in running the bases. Should a hitter 
fail to get on base, the coach should put 
him on base as a runner. 

On a base hit runners should round out 
away from first base as they approach 
that base, so that they can touch first base 
in stride, ready to go to second base in 
almost a direct line. In Diagram 1, the 
dotted ‘line shows the right way, the solid 
line the wrong way. 


In taking a lead off any base, good base- 


runners make use of their baseball knowl- 
edge. The score, number of outs, the 
inning, and a knowledge of the opponents’ 
expabilities are helpful factors here. 

A baserunner should not leave his base 
until the pitcher steps on the pitching rub- 
ber. This rule may be waived only when 
the baserunner is definitely and positively 
sure of who has the ball, basing his judg- 
ment on sight and not on assumption. A 
common mistake made by baserunners 
is that of backing-away from a direct im- 
aginary line between the bases and run- 
ning at an angle to the next base, thus 
increasing the distance of the run. In 
Diagram 2, the dotted line shows the cor- 
rect’ way, the solid line the wrong way. 

A runner taking a lead off first base 
should edge off carefully with his body in 
good balance, similar to a guard in basket- 
ball, ready to start quickly in either direc- 
tion. He should already have acquired 
some knowledge of the opposition and its 
pitcher, who should be watched for telltale 
signs and peculiarities in pitching which 


can be used to advantage in running bases. 
The amount of lead varies with each base- 
runner’s abilities. A maximum lead, ac- 
companied by ability to get back safely to 


the base if necessary, seems to be a safe- 


rule to follow. 

The start for second base should be a 
one-quarter pivot in that direction on the 
ball of the right foot, a cross-over step 
with the left and a burst of speed. The 
matter of sliding into second base, or of 
trying for the next base is part of a play- 
er’s judgment as he sizes up the situation 
in proportion to the defensive team’s prog- 
ress in handling the ball. 

A baserunner oh second base should 
take his lead by edging off the base while 
shifting his sight between the pitcher and 
second baseman. The third-base coach is 
primarily responsible for watching the 
shortstop, and relaying information 
quickly to the baserunner, depending upon 
the shortstop’s actions. The first-base 
coach should help out as much as possible, 
particularly with runners on second and 
third base. Here again, the baserunner on 
second base should stay in a direct line 
with third base. He should be ready to 
take third base on a short passed ball or 
wild pitch. He should be ready to tag up 
on a long fly to right field with none or 
one out. Oftentimes a fake bunt will pull 
the third baseman in, leaving that base un- 
covered for a steal. 

On third base, a baserunner should first 
look at the opposition to see whether the 
infield is: playing in to cut the run off at 
the plate, or whether it is playing 
back for the double play, thus forfeiting 
the chance to play for the runner at the 
plate. A look toward the outfield will help 
to determine the throwing distance to the 
plate on a fly ball. With one out, the run- 
ner should try to score on a ground ball. 
The runner should tag up on a fly to the 
outfield with less than two outs. 

A common mistake often made by the 
baserunner on third is that of running 
pretty well down the line to upset the 
pitcher and then starting back toward 
third as the pitched ball approaches the 


(Continued on page 40) 
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What. 
About 
Stride 


By George E. Haney 
Assistant Track Coach, 


Ohio State University 


EORGE E. HANEY is a grad- 
uate of the high school coaching 
ranks. Before accepting the job as as- 
sistant to Frank Castleman at Ohio 
State University, he served as track 
and field coach at North High, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In “What About Stride” 
Haney offers some tips on correct leg 
action for the sprints, middle distances 
and distance races. 

This is Coach Haney’s fifth con- 
tribution to the Athletic Journal. His 
previous literary efforts include “Pre- 
paring the Track Team for the First 
Meet,” “Ways to Improve Pole Vault- 
ing,” “Teaching and Analyzing High 
Jumpers,” and “Making Broad Jump- 
ing Safer.” Without a doubt he is one 
of the most prolific and well versed 
young mentors in the business. 


OST coaches have found that it 
is dangerous to make radical 
changes in a boy’s natural run- 


ning form. There are, however, certain- 


generalizations that can be made about the 
ideal form for each running event. Any 
great deviation from these standards is 
likely to result in a loss of efficiency on 
the part of the runner. This leaves two 
openings for the coach: either to assign 
the boy to the event for which his natural 
stride is best suited, or, if the boy is deter- 
mined, for instance, to be a sprinter, mod- 
ify his stride until he is using reasonably 
good form for the event that he prefers. 

A coach, however, may run into difficul- 
ties, if he attempts to determine the event 
for which a boy is best suited, by looking 
at the boy’s form. For instance, a boy 
may have good sprinting form and yet not 
be able to run a dash in creditable time. 
Often these fellows may be taught middle- 
distance running form, and sometimes 
make excellent performers at middle- 
distance. Occasionally, too, a boy comes 


Gunder Hagg, Sweden’s great distance run- 

ner, demonstrates the toe-heel style of run- 

ning as he races for the finish line in the spe- 

cial mile run of the 1944 Central A. A. U. 

Meet in Chicago’s Soldier Field. Courtesy 
of the Chicago Daily News. 
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along who runs flat-footed, yet with a lit- 
tle modification of form becomes a good 
quartermiler. It is important for middle- 
distance and distance runners to know all 
three of the main running forms, because 
there are occasions when distance runners 
and middle-distance runners need to be 
sprinters. On the other hand, good sprint- 
ers rarely have any occasion to use dis- 
tance-running form. It is wise, though, for 
them to learn how to use middle-distance 
striding form so that they can assist in the 
mile relay when called upon. 

In studying a boy’s running form the 
coach must consider the boy’s natural 
build. Sometimes, because of inherited 
foot and leg structure, as well as shoulder 
structure, a boy finds it impossible to use 
what seems to be ideal running form. In 
these cases any attempt to force him into 
standard form may lead to soreness in 
the ankles, arches, knees, heels, hips, or 
may throw him out of balance and cause 
wobbling and uncertainty in his stride 
So, please keep in mind that the sugges- 
tions here are for boys of average leg and 
body structure. 

Contrary to the usual custom of starting 
a discussion with the sprints, let us touch 
on the distance-running form first because 
I believe it to be the more natural form 
Small boys usually run flat-footed. They 
will run for hours all over the neighbor- 
hood in their games and are seemingly 
tireless. This is. partly due to the fact 
that they are wearing shoes with heels 
which give them heel support. Those who 
run barefooted develop a fairly light touch 
against the ground, because that is more 
comfortable. It has been the writer’s ob- 
servation that most boys do not run on 
their toes unless told to. This natural 
heel-toe running form is the one best 
suited for beginning distance runners. Year 
after year in the Ohio state high school 
meet, the writer has observed that most 
of the top-place winners in the mile, and 
many in the half-mile, have been heel-toe 
runners. If .one digs further into their 
backgrounds, one finds that most of them 
have been newsboys or farm boys who 
have -been doing a great amount of leg 
work all their lives. When a coach gets 
one of these boys, about all that he has to 
do is to teach him something about pace 
and keep him busy. Many a college coach 
has had the disappointing experience of 
seeing a boy with a good high school record 
develop shin splints and go backwards in 
his times when coached to come up on his 
toes and “look like a runner.”’ Most Amer- 
ican coaches have tried to get distance run- 
ners up on their toes. It seems to me 
that this is a mistake. The heel-toe style 
may not be as pretty to watch, but it is 
much more restful for the legs. When a 


Gil Dodds, setting a new world’s indoor mile 

record of 4:06.4 in the Chicago Daily News 

Relays, 1944, demonstrates the heel-toe style 

of running. Courtesy of the Chicago Daily 
News. 
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Robert Hume of Michigan U. leads the field in the Bankers Mile of the Chicago Daily News Relays, 1945. Following him are Rudy Simms 
of the New York Pioneer Club, Gunder Hagg of Sweden, Thomas Quinn of the New York Athletic Club, and Jim Rafferty of the New York 
Athletic Club, the winner. Courtesy of the Chicago Daily News. 


runner lands on his toes, all the muscles 
involved in foot extension are used to ease 
the weight down. The same set of muscles 
is used again on the push-off. When a 
runner lands on his heels, his leg muscles 
can be completely relaxed from push-off to 
push-off. This style was used by Gil 
Dodds. 

Some distance runners find that they 
can just barely touch the ball of the foot 
before dropping to the heel. They get 
about the same results as those who land 
heel first—if the leg is kept completely re- 
lazed. Recently the writer had a good 
opportunity to study the foot action of 
Gunder Hagg. Gunder had a very light 
touch of the ball of the foot before the 
heel, but was marvelously relaxed. The 
leg action was very straight. There was 
no toeing out or skle movement at all. 
Those who land heel first should try to do 
it as lightly as possible with ankles and 
knees relaxed to avoid pounding the heel. 
Some sponge rubber in the heel of the shoe 
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helps a great deal. 

The other points to consider in distance 
running stride have to do with efficiency 
of motion. The legs should be swung, not 
driven, as smoothly and loosely as pos- 
sible. The action, ideally, should be in a 
straight line. This means that the toes 
should point straight forward, knees com- 
ing up straight forward, and the footprints 
slightly on each side of a middle line. Any 
crossing over means a loss of distance. For 
full efficiency, the knees and ankles should 
be fully straightened at the push-off of 
each stride, and the knees should be swung 
high enough in front to get the full effect 
of each stride. The height of the knee ac- 
tion will be determined by the pace de- 
sired; the faster the pace, the higher the 
knees, and the longer the stride. The run- 
ner should not try to bring the knees 
higher than is comfortable. Relaxation is 
the keynote. The knees must be loose 
enough so that, when the leg is swung 
from the hip, the foot swings forward nat- 


urally. The arms should be carried fairly 
low. The ideal position may be secured 
by a boy if he will stand at attention with 
the shoulders back, but not lifted, or tense. 
Then he should raise his hands about to 
the level of his hips. Now, if he will keep 
his body in the same head-to-heel line-up, 
but lean forward and jog, he should have 
about the right balance. The wrists should 
be loose, but not paddling. If the thumb 
side of the hand is held on top, the hands 
when relaxed will flip a bit but not paddle 
too much. 

When boys who have done very little 
running or walking take up distance run- 
ning, they should be cautioned to start 
very easily, and not to run high on the toes, 
or they will develop shin splints. The un- 
accustomed ankle and toe action which is 
encouraged by track shoes puts particular 
strain on the muscle attachments along 
the inner side of the shin bone and on the 
tendons and ligaments that support the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Phases of Defensive Baseball — 
The Infield 


By Carl Stockdale 
Athletic Director, Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
and 
Rogers Hornsby 
Director of Chicago Daily News Baseball School 


NUSUAL and unexpected play sit- 
| | uations come up all the time in 

baseball. It is one of the things 
that make the game what it is. On the 
other hand, there are a number of stand- 
ard offensive tactics that result in practi- 
cally the same situations re-occurring 
game after game. 

First of all, to be ready for these situa- 
tions created by the offensive team, certain 
mechanical skills must be perfected by the 
individual members of an infield. The 
skills will vary somewhat with the four in- 
field positions. Even with individual abil- 
ity, the skills must be followed by constant 
practice on the plays that require team- 
work on the part of two or more of the in- 
fielders. This will develop perfect timing 
and a clear understanding of what to do, 
how and when to do it. Finally, ability to 
recognize and anticipate these standard 
offensive moves is essential. A list of these 
offensive weapons would include the plain 
bunt, the sacrifice bunt, the double steal, 
the hit-and-run play, the drag bunt and 
the squeeze play. With men on base, the 
infield should always be awake to the pos- 
sibility of turning these moves into double 
plays. With men on base, the double play 
is a most effective defensive answer to the 
ambitions of the offense. When infielders 
fail to complete a double play, they should 
at least make sure of retiring the leading 
runner. 


Playing the Batter 


Before we go on with the defensive an- 
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Rosters HORNSBY, one of the 
few living members of baseball’s 
Hall of Fame and greatest righthanded 
hitter in the game’s history, didn’t 
make good when he had his first pro- 
fessional- tryout with Dallas of the 
Texas League. But the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals picked him up in 1915 and he 
blazed a batting trail that gave him a 
lifetime hitting average of .358 for 23 
years in the majors. One season, 1924, 
he hit .424, a record that has never 
been equaled in either major league in 
modern times. 

Carl Stockdale is recognized as one 
of the finest baseball instructors in the 
midwest. Currently he is serving as 
athletic director and baseball coach at 
Herd Junior College, Chicago, Iil., 
and as football coach at De LaSalle 
High School, Chicago. 











swergs for the offensive plays mentioned 
above, it might be well to bring out a few 
points covering the primary offensive in- 
strument in baseball, the base hit. Add 
base hits to baserunning and the result is 
the essence of the offensive side of baseball. 
There are other ways of getting men on 
base, as a base on balls or a batter being 
hit by a pitched ball, but these are com- 
paratively unimportant. There is a beau- 
tiful balance between offense and defense 
in baseball and one of the purposes of this 
article is to show how the defense can be 
set up to meet the offensive phases. 

In a previous article we discussed the 
outfield “playing” the batter. This idea is 
just as important in infield play. All of 
the information that can be learned con- 
cerning a batter is a big step in this direc- 
tion. If a team is playing an opponent 
that it has never played, there are many 
things that can be learned on the one day 
that these two teams meet. A simple illus- 
tration will suffice. It is generally known 
that a big percentage of right-handed hit- 
ters will hit a greater part of the time to left 
field and that left-handed batters hit more 
often to right field. Until some batting 
characteristic proves that the hitter at the 
plate is an exception to the rule, he should 
be played according to his hitting zone. If 


Diagram 1. Position of third baseman as a 
cut-off man or as a target for an outfielder’s 
throw to home plate. 
en 2. After the first baseman has 
fiel a bunt, he must decide quickly as to 
which base he must throw? 


the infield knows that the batter is a pul!l- 
hitter, a slice-hitter, a straightaway hitter, 
a long-ball hitter, a place-hitter, a choke 
hitter, or one who has any other qualities 
that may distinguish him from other bat- 
ters, all the better. The more the infielders 
know about his batting ability and peculiar 
characteristics, the more intelligently they 
can “play” him. It would be bad baseball 
if they knew some of a hitter’s batting 
habits and then failed to play him accord- 
ingly. If he is known to be a good bunter 
or a fast baserunner, he must be played in 
a manner different from the man who is 
not so fast or is not a good bunter. In- 
cidentally, some of the batters’ of the slug- 
ger type could add many percentage points 
to their batting averages if they would 
learn to bunt efficiently. A good smart in- 
fielder will take advantage.of every bit of 
information he has on each individual bat- 
ter. He must, however, go far beyond this 
one angle to meet other phases of the 
offensive game. 


Fundamentals for Infielders 


At this time, we will point* out some of 
the things that the members of a good in- 
field should be able to do well. A funda- 
mental requirement is that they all have 
the ability to handle ground-hit balls. This 
means that they can go either to their 
right or left on fast grounders, or come in 
fast to play the ball on slow rollers. They 
should never let the ball play them. First 
and third basemen should be able to field 
bunts well. In addition they will, through 
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experience, have to learn where to throw 
the ball and then throw it accurately. All 
infielders must know how to handle thrown 
balls, how to tag baserunners, and how to 
block them off the base as they slide in. 
The third baseman, in particular, must 
have the ability and courage to get his 
body in front of hard-hit balls. If they 
are too “hot to handle,” he can knock 
down these hard drives, then recover and 
still have time, in many instances, to throw 
his man out. Third base is called the “hot 
corner” because the third baseman’s posi- 
tion is only ninety feet from the plate, and 
hard drives are hit straight at him. This 
has been especially true since the introduc- 
tion of the “lively” ball. We might call 
attention to the fact that errors of the 
third baseman, particularly when receiving 


“pegs” to catch baserunners, are costly. It: 


is the last base which the runner has to 
pass before he scores. 

All infielders should work to excel in 
catching “pop” flies. Caught “pop” flies 
make an easy out, but dropping one may 
be the cause of a score or the loss of a 
game. There should be definite signals 
and complete understanding as to which 
player will catch the ball, to make certain 
of the out and to avoid dangerous col- 
lisions. A “pop” fly should never be per- 
mitted to fall safe between two players be- 
cause of failure in a team’s defensive sys- 
tem to provide for this situation. 


Positions for Infielders 


Perhaps it might be well to state briefly 
the regular positions of the various infield- 
ers, bearing in mind that they will change 
these positions many times during a game, 
guided by the type of batter at the plate 
and the game situation at the moment— 
meaning the inning being played, the score, 
number of outs, runners on base, the count 
on the batter and the type of pitch that is 
going to be delivered to the batter at th 
plate. a 


Diagram 3. Defensive positions of the second 
baseman, shortstop, third baseman and center 


fielder when the double steal is a ted « 


and the catcher has signaled the hurler for a 
pitch-out. 








DIAG, 3 








The regular position of the third base- 
man is about twelve feet out from the base, 
on it, or a few feet back of the base line 
running from second to third. To illus- 
trate the change from this regular position 
by a third baseman, a few examples may 
be given. On a dead left-field hitter, he 
should move to a position about six feet 
from the bag. It puts him in position to 
stop the rifle shots, hit just inside the base, 
of this type of hitter. A slow runner at 
the plate permits the third baseman to 
play much deeper, thereby placing him in 
position to cover more territory and still 
have time to get his man at first. A left- 
handed batter at the plate will move the 
third baseman over toward the shortstop 
who, in turn, has also moved farther over 


’ toward second base. In a major number 


of cases, the third baseman should be in- 
structed to try for anything that is hit to 
his left, for in most cases, these hits will 
get to the shortstop too late for him to 
make the play. When a bunt is antici- 
pated, the third baseman may move in 
toward the plate a few feet. This is partic- 
ularly true with a runner on third or with 
the bases full. 

The shortstop’s regular position is al- 
most at the edge of the outfield grass, on a 


regulation diamond, and about twenty-five . 


feet to the third-base side of second base. 
Experience will teach the shortstop how 
deep he can play and still come in on slow 
rollers in time to retire the runner. His 
speed and ability will dictate this, but the 
deeper he can play, the more ground he 
can cover. He must have a good, strong 
throwing arm, however, if he plays deep. 
The shortstop is in a most important de- 
fensive position. He will be involved in 
more scoring plays by the offense than any 
other defensive player and he will find 
himself in the middle of important plays 
with every other man on his team. He 
should be “in” the game every minute, giv- 
ing signals to the outfielders on the type of 
ball to be pitched, acting as the pivot man 


Diagram 4. After a tag out has been made, 

the third baseman can often make a double 

play on a runner who has rounded first. The 

third baseman must decide quickly and throw 
to first or second base. 
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Diagram 5. A runner is trapped half wa 
e 


covers third but the pitcher does not 

the ball. He runs directl y at githow yes 

runner, forcing him to commit hi 

running one way or the other, then ing 

a throw to the base toward which the runner 
goes. 


on the various types of double plays; he 
may cover the base on some steals, and 
back up the base on others. He has defin- 
ite duties on relay and cut-off plays and. 
handles the ball in many other situations. 
With the other members of the infield, he 
should play according to the type of bat- 
ter at the plate. Like the third baseman, 
he can play deeper on a slow runner and 
come in quickly if there is a fast man 
at bat. 


Catching a Runner Off Second Base 


The shortstop is responsible for one play 
that must be mentioned here—catching a 
runner off second base. This runner is half 
way home when he gets to second base and 
is in position to score on a single a big per- 
centage of the time. It is obvious how 
much he can help his pitcher and the whole 
team, if this runner can be caught off base 
for an out. It can be done many times if 
the shortstop is smart and fast enough to 
get to the bag quickly. The pitcher’s 
throw, however, must be well timed and 
accurate. The technique involved is for 
the shortstop to get in a position directly 
back of the runner who is taking a big lead. 
As the baserunner moves out to take a 
lead, the shortstop waits for a chance to 
break for second, attempting to get the 
runner in the middle of a stride and off 
balance. The shortstop moves a little to- 
ward second at this moment, just enough 
for the pitcher to see his glove hand ex- 
tended. This is the signal for the pitcher 
to throw and for the shortstop to make a 
break for the base. If the runner is caught 
off stride, he may lose the race to the base. 
Perfect execution of the play from there 
on will retire him. In the case of the run- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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It Takes Heart, Too 


By.George G. Topping 


Track Coach, Schurz High School, Chicago, Illinois 





EORGE G. TOPPING has com- 

piled a phenomenal record in his 
thirteen years of coaching at Carl 
Schurz High School, Chicago. Over 
this stretch his teams have won thirteen 
indoor and outdoor Public League 
championships—better than half o 
the possible titles. A tall, well-built 
man with reddish hair, Topping started 
in’ George Williams College, Chicago, 
but completed his undergraduate work 
at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, 
in 1927. He took his masters at the 
University of lowa. Among the stars 
he has turned out at Schurz High are 
High Jumper Ted Leonas, who later 
captained the Notre Dame track team 
and jumped 6 feet, 6 inches; Kohn 
Kautz, 1:58 half miler at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Tom Cara, a 
49-second quarter-miler now at Great 
Lakes. 














HE day of the Chicago Public 

League cross-country run in 1943, 

Herb Barten, at that time just an- 
other one of my distance men, approached 
me timidly, and said: “Coach, I’m getting 
kind a tired of following Dowling. Can’t 
I take the lead?” 

Ralph Dowling, also of Schurz, was the 
outstanding middle-distance runner in 
Illinois. That spring he had won the city 
880-yard title, and the state half-mile 
crown. Because Barten was just sixteen 
years of age, and fresh from the junior 
ranks where he never had run farther than 
660 yards, I had ordered him to follow 
Dowling. I wanted him to learn some- 
thing about stride and pace from the older, 
experienced boy. 

I was taken back, to say the least, by 
Herb’s request. Most high school runners 
gladly would obey a command which 
would have them follow a recognized 
champion. Most beginners would gladly 
let a proved star set the pace. But, not 
Barten. In his free time he had figured 
that he was ready to pass Dowling; that 
he had reached a point in his develop- 
ment where he could safely step out in 
front, build up a lead and possibly hold it. 

In that particular run Herb was wrong. 
He finished third to Dowling and Sam 
Skobel of Crane Tech. He had no alibis, 
however. He was only sorry that he would 
not have another chance to run against 
Dowling. 

I cite this incident in the development 
of Barten into one of the best milers in 
the history of the Public League, and one 
of the best cross-country runners in the 
state, to emphasize just what kind of a 
boy he is. 


No runner, no matter what his reputa- 
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tion, is too good for Barten to defeat. He 
is a student of running, and every move 
that he makes is based on careful study. 
He is not upset by defeat, but uses defeat 
as a lesson. 

On-top of these assets, Barten is an 
eager, enthusiastic worker, is conscientious 
in training, and never is bothered by acci- 
dents or mishaps. Last fall in the Proviso 
Invitational Cross-Country Run, biggest in 
northern Illinois, he got lost twice on the 
tricky Proviso High School course and had 
to stop and ask his direction. He fell 
down once, Despite these delays, he won 
the event—by seventy-five yards. 

Since his debut as a senior (over sixteen 
years of age) last year, Herb has been 
defeated only once—by Connie Williams of 
Oak Park this year in a triangular meet 
at the Oak Park fieldhouse. It took a 
new fieldhouse record of 4:35 to do it, 
despite the fact that Herb was seriously 
handicapped by an injured foot. Among 
the laurels that he has garnered over this 
period are the Public League indoor and 


Herb Barten, Schurz High School, Chicago, 

miler, warms up for another victory. He has 

been defeated in his specialty only once in 
two years. 


outdoor mile championships, the Oak Park 
Relays mile crown, and victory in his mile 
heat of the state track and field finals 
at the University of Illinois. Oddly 
enough, Herb failed to place, for the first 
five boys across the finish line in the first 
mile heat posted better times. 

Barten’s best time in the mile is 4:34.38, 
clocked in the preliminaries of the Public 
League indoor meet this year. He will run 
much faster, when he encounters some op- 
position. 

These sidelights on Barten, a will-o’-the- 
wisp lad, standing 5 feet, 9 inches and 
weighing 135-40 pounds, and, incidentally, 
a straight “S” student, are presented, for 
he is my idea of the ideal h'gh school dis- 
tance man. A distance runner wou!d do 
well to match Barten’s qualities: plenty of 
heart; enthusiasm and a liking for hard 
work; scientific approach; utter disregard 
for hardship, handicaps, and disappoint- 
ments. Success in the distances can come 
no other way. 

But, now, enough of Miler Barten, the 
boy. How about Barten’s training pro- 
gram? 

With few exceptions, it is the same as 
followed by all of our distance runners at 
Schurz High School. We encourage all dis- 
tance men to report for cross country in 
the fall. There is no better way to develop 
the necessary eudurance for the mile. 

The first week of the cross-country sea- 
son all boys are required to confine their 
activities to jogging and walking 440 
yards, alternately, until a total distance of 
a mile or mile and a half is covered. The 
usual calisthenics and work on starts also 
are a part of the daily routine, and remain 
a major part for the balance of the season. 
Foot placement and arm carry receive 
special attention. We encourage the new- 
comers to pair off with the veterans, so 
they can study pace and running form. 

The work of the second week consists of 
the same alternate jogging and walking. 
In the middle of the week a 660 or 880 
may be substituted for several of the 440s. 
Running 110 yards and 220 yards-ot three- 
quarters speed also is introduced. During 
this second week the total distance trav- 
eled in any one day should not exceed two 
and a half miles. 

Sometime after the middle of the third 
week all distance men are required to run 
a 440 and 660 against a watch, trying for 
a 75-78 second 440, and a 1:45 660. The 
total jogging-walking distance is increased 
from @ mile or mile and a half to two miles. 

During the fourth and fifth weeks, boys 
are paired off as to ability and attempt a 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A PART OF WHAT HE’S FIGHTING FOR 


E’S home on leave, to find the kids 
he left. behind fashioned after his 
own pattern. 


It’s a pattern of Americanism. And 
he is fighting to preserve it. 

In no small measure it is formed by 
athletic competition and its influences. 
Sportsmanship. Quickness of thought 
and action. Strong, lithe bodies. 
Unquenchable courage. Unbeatable 
morale, morality. The pattern is made 
of these. 

The Bike Web Company pays sin- 
cere tribute to the athletic coaches 
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and trainers all over America who con- 
stantly are molding this pattern. And 
to the devotion with which they have 
stayed on their jobs, often under great 
difficulties ... their jobs of making 
MEN. They applaud the wisdom 
which decreed that sports should not 
cease because of the war. 


And we give you makers of MEN 
this assurance: we will keep on sup- 
plying you with the Bike Support so 
vital to athletes . . . making them the 
finest possible, most dependable pro- 
tective garments. 


SALES AGENTS 


Callaway Morrison Company, Inc., 306 Broadway, New York « Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
McDonald & Billmire, 619 Mission Street, San Francisco ¢ John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 105 Duane Streét, New York 
H. B. Hughes, 1143 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


41 West 25th Street, Chicago 16 





for May, 1945 
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Bob Russell (left) and Captain Bert West, 50 second quarter milers at the Un 








iversity of California at Los Angeles, break into stride. Note 


West’s strong use of his arms and the length of his stride. At right— Russell and West illustrate correct body position and balance. Note the 


forward lean. 


Quarter-Mile Strategy 


By Harry Trotter 
Track Coach, University of California, Los Angeles 





ARRY TROTTER, veteran 
U.C.L.A. track and field coach, 

has won few team. championships, but 
has turned out his share of stars. 
Under his wing at Westwood Village 
in West Los Angeles have developed 
Bernie Jefferson, Olympic pole vaulter 
in 1932; Jimmy LuValle, Olympic 
uarter miler in 1936; Bill Laceficld, 
Lessee than 25 feet in the broad jump; 
Bill Reitz, 224-foot javelin thrower; 
Pat Turner, another 25-foot broad 
jumper; William Strode, 53-foot shot 
putter and 166-foot discus tosser, to 
mention a few. In “Quarter-Mile 
Strategy,” Trotter offers some sound 
advice to the beginner and some tips 
to the veteran well worth remembering. 











HERE are two quarter-mile races, 

and, in my opinion, they are as 

different as night and day. The 
one-curve quarter favors the hard, fast 
finisher, or closer, and handicaps the fel- 
low in the pole lane. The other is the two- 
curve, or full lap, 440, which favors the 
man on the pole. The way these races 
are to be run comes into the training for 
the quarter mile as much as the man him- 
self. 

Of first consideration in the 440 is po- 
sition. In the one-curve quarter mile, a 
boy’s position at the end of the first 220 
yards, or where the curve is entered, ap- 
proximately 225 yards from the starting 
line, is of paramount importance. He 
should try to be on the pole at this point, 
or, at least, be on the leader’s neck, so to 
speak, no more than a half-body width 
out from the pole. 

If he cannot reach this position—at the 
head of the field—he should look for a 
spot where he cannot be pocketed. Above 
all, he should find a position in the field 
where he can run freely, that is, without 
chopping or shortening his stride. 
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To reach this, position a runner should 
follow the normal procedure—sprinting 
a good distance, then easing over to the 
pole. By the time he has covered 150 
yards, he should know what he must do 
and what he can afford to secure the pole. 

I do not believe in a hard sprint for 
the pole but will approve a short burst 
of speed, if it will turn the trick. I go 
on the principle that a man can sprint a 
long distance only once in any race, so he 
should not give everything until it is abso- 
lutely necessary to defend his position. 
A mad dash at the start of a race throws 
a runner off balance, I have found, and 
leaves him short of strength. It tends to 
make a boy drop the pace at a time when 
he should be ready to ward off any chal- 
lenge. 


Russell demonstrates the correct position of the body at “get set.” 


In the one-curve race, a runner should 
drive into the curve with a free stride, 
open up with a fast stride in the curve 
and prepare to hit the second straight- 
away. This he must hit fast and with 
three things about which to think. First, 
he must elect the lane in which he will 
drive for the tape. Second, if choked in, 
he must go wide as he comes off the curve 
Third, if really in a tight jam, he must 
anticipate what his opponents most likely 
will do. Many times I have seen a runner 
escape a tight jam by playing smart, for- 
seeing what his oponents will do and tak- 
ing advantage of the break-up of the field. 

Hesitation here is dangerous. A boy 
should know himself well enough to know 
how much of a sprint he has left, and at 
what point from the finish line he should 
“gather” for the drive to the tape. To 
“gather,” a runner relaxes his stride fo! 
about four steps, takes an extfa deep 
breath, comes up as high on his toes as 
he can, gets his arms to working, his head 
square on his shoulders, so as not to cut 
off his wind, looks squarely at the tape, 


His blocks may be set 


farther apart than average but otherwise his “get set” is standard in all respects 
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Russell and West hit their full stride. Of particular interest are West’s splendid knee lift and Russell’s full stride. Note that while Russell’s 
stride is at its peak there is little kick up behind of his rear leg. At left—Russell and West demonstrate correct leg drive, body balance. 


and runs for it. 

Some coaches have a boy “gather” on 
the curve, then build up his pace steadily 
until he is running with all he has. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the method mentioned 
in detail above. 

In all races we have our quartermilers 
go into the curves at near top speed and 
come off the curves and into the straight- 
away at near top speed. This, as a rule, 
defends the runner from attack at these 
points. 

We like the hard arm swing, because 
it not only keeps a man’s shoulders from 
hunching up, thus causing him to shorten 
his stride and “climb upstairs,” but also 
because it puts power in both the up and 
down drive. 

The runner who draws the pole in the 
one-curve race is really in a tough spot, 
especially if the field is big, because he 
either has to defend it for the full 220 
yards, or, if cut off, has to figure out how 
to regain the pole. Lanes 4, 5 and 6 are 
ideal in this race A runner in these lanes 
‘an come straight out of his holes, run 
straight down the track, and, free from 
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worry of being cut off or cramped, can 
reach the curve in a free stride. 

If, on the other hand, he draws the 
pole and some “jack-rabbit” decides he 
wants it, he may have to sprint a full 220 
yards to defend his position. I do not 
mean to say that the pole always is a 
poor lane in which to run. A boy who 
can get down to the curve in 21.7 is, as a 
rule, quite able to protect himself. But 
even he can get boxed and tied up. I’ve 
seen it happen many a time. 

There was the day in 1932 when Bill 
Carr of Pennsylvania defeated Ben East- 
man of Stanford at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. 

Eastman usually ran his first 220 yards 
in 21.7, coming out at full speed and hold- 
ing a killing pace for the first 90 yards, 
then going into a fast stride. 

Eastman this day drew the pole; Carr, 
a lane in the middle of the track. Ben 
came out sprinting. Down the track he 
streaked for about 90 yards. Ordinarily 
he would have gone into his fast stride at 
this point, but a “rabbit” popped up at 
his side, bidding for the pole, and East- 


Russell and West shoot out of their marks. Russell (right) is over-stressing arm action, for- 
Note hard drive from foot on the block. 


ward and backward. West’s form is more correct. 
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man had to keep on running in high gear. 
Before he could ease up a bit, another 
“rabbit,” seeking the pole, turned up, and 
Ben was forced to continue his killing 
sprint until he had covered a total of 175 
yards. 

Carr, meanwhile, had pulled up stead- 
ily, and 175 yards out from the starting 
line was just behind Eastman and off his 
shoulder, much the fresher runner. Bill 
proved it in the long drive to the tape. 

The two-curve race is no easier. In it 
the pole is an advantage to a runner, but 
he may have to sprint well into the first 
curve to protect his position. Briefly, in 
this race a runner should go into a fast 
pick-up as he rounds into the back 
stretch, and hold a full pace just off his 
sprint, until he reaches the far curve. 
His entry into the second curve is most 
important, for possession of the pole on 
the curve is absolutely essential, and a 
fast pick-up into the bend is well worth 
the effort. What has been said of finish- 
ing for the one-curve 440 applies in the 
case of the two-curve quarter mile, too. 

What is needed for success in the 440? 

Strength, and then as much speed as 
possible. 

At U.C.L.A. we place all new men ‘in 
one of two classes, the mile or the 440, 
and work them from these events into 
the race for which they are best suited. 
First, we emphasize arm movement. We 
try for a natural, free swing of the arms 
from the shoulders, stressing the point 
that the arms should not be allowed to 
swing behind the hips, but across the 
body. 

To be sure that a boy understands 
proper arm movement we have him place 
his fist on his hip joint, then set his el- 
bow and work his arm, cocked in this 
position, until it becomes easy and nat- 
ural. The arm should never be cramped. 

We have him pull his hands up close to 
his shoulders, push his elbows out, then 
drive his hands downward, no lower than 
his waist. 

This arm action is for the straight- 
away. On the curve we teach a boy to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Recruiting and Subsidizing 


The fifth in a series of unpublished articles by the 
late Major John L. Griffith 


wet the growth of college athletics the matter 
of the solicitation of athletes is now receiving 
consideration. Not many attempts so far, however, 
have been made to differentiate between the proper 
and improper solicitation or recruiting of athletes. 
Although some conferences have ruled that the em- 
ployes of the various athletic departments may not 
initiate correspondence or conversation with pros- 
pective athletes for the purpose of persuading such 
athletes to attend their university, in most sections 
of the country it is quite generally considered legit- 
imate for representatives—field agents, alumni sec- 
retaries, presidents or coaches—to attempt to re- 
cruit athletes so long as the athletes in question are 
not guaranteed financial help in the nature of sub- 
sidies. 

In the last analysis, there is no more reason why 
an attempt should be made to recruit football play- 
ers than there is for recruiting Latin or science 
students. Even though the trend at the present time 
is along the lines of selectivity, and scholarships and 
fellowships are being given students who may be 
chosen as especially fitted to pursue certain courses 
with the idea that thus business executives, chem- 
ists, Missionaries, etc., will be prepared for special 
vocations, there are many reasons why prospective 
athletes as a class should not be recruited for college 
athletic purposes. Some of the reasons are as fol- 
lows: First, if a boy is singled out because of his 
athletic ability and is ‘‘rushed”’ for a certain col- 
lege, he naturally comes to believe, if he elects to 
enroll in the college in question, that he has honored 
the college by his presence and attendance. Such 
a boy is inclined to feel that, if he is indispensable 
to the college which he has thus favored, the institu- 
tion owes him something in the way of special fa- 
vors, kindly consideration in the matter of credits 
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or, perhaps, he may expect financial pay for his 
services. The purpose of the college must primar- 
ily be considered as that of enriching the lives of its 
students. If students are to enter college for the 
purpose of enriching the college, then we may rea- 
sonably conclude that the colleges ‘are not worth the 
money that they now cost. 

From the standpoint of the coach and the team, 
the man who plays football with the idea that there- 
by he confers a favor on the college, the coach, or 
the team, is seldom as desirable a player as the boy 
who feels grateful for the opportunity given him of 
representing his institution in athletics. As the 
citizen armies have always defeated the armies of 
mercenaries in the world’s wars, so the athletes 
who are actuated by worthie? motives usually win 
the places on the teams in competition with those 
who have an exaggerated sense of their own in- 
portance and, consequently, who expect others to 
pay homage to them. 

Second—In many, if not in all, of the colleges and 
universities of this country, scholarships that are 
in the nature of the remission of tuitions or fees 
have been provided for students who are financially 
unable to pay the regular tuition charges of the in- 
stitution. The British colleges and universities are 
attended quite largely by sons of wealthy parents, 
while in America it has been assumed that the poor 
boy should not be denied a college education because 
of his, or his father’s, financial standing, and the 
attempt has been made to enable young men with- 
gut a financial background to attend college. A 
large number of college athletes would not be able 
to attend college if they were required to pay the 
usual tuition fees. Consequently, the offer of ex- 
emption of fees and tuition is of natural interest to 
any graduating high school athlete who is forced to 
depend largely upon his own efforts for his college 
course. Some colleges have created athletic schol- 
arships that are available only to prospective ath- 
letes. Where athletes are thus treated as members 
of a preferred group in the usual accepted sense of 
the word, they may be considered as being sub- 
sidized. Sometimes the scholarships made available 
for athletes are provided by alumni, luncheon clubs, 
or other groups of business and professional men, 
and are not awarded by the regularly constituted 
university or college authorities. In some confer- 
ences, if any boy is assisted to the extent of having 
his tuition payments waived or extended until after 
graduation by the regularly constituted scholarship 
committee, it is considered that, under these cireum- 
stances, he has been legitimately assisted. If, on 
the other hand, he accepts help of this sort from 
outside committees or funds, he is not considered as 
eligible to represent his university in intercollegiate 
competition. It is assumed that the committee made 
up of the appointees of the president’s office, deans, 
or members of the faculty will not award scholar- 
ships for the purpose of subsidizing an athlete, and 
it is further taken for granted that, if other commit- 
tees or organizations do offer scholarship awards, 
the same will be considered in the nature of an 
athletic subsidy. 

In addition to employment and leniency in the 
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matter of payment of tuition charges, a great many 
students find it necessary each college year to bor- 
row money to enable them to continue their college 
work. In this respect, athletes are not unlike other 
students although not all athletes are forced to go 
in debt for their college education. Many different 
kinds of abuses have developed under the loan sys- 
tem. Sometimes a boy is loaned money by agencies 
outside the college with the general understanding 
that he will never be asked to pay the notes. The 
loans may be made, as has been true in some cases, 
to the father of the boy concerned. It is assumed 
that the men who constitute the committee on loans 
will not misuse college investments for the purpose 
of subsidizing athletes. Frequently, however, those 
who do not have close touch with the college, and 
who are primarily interested in the athletic success 
of the institution may create loan funds to be used 
solely for the purpose of buying athletic material. 

In addition to the assistance that may be legiti- 
mately given by properly constituted employment 
bureaus, scholarship and loan fund committees, 
there have been instances on record where athletes 
have been paid fixed salaries for playing on college 
teams. There are not so many cases of this kind as 
are generally believed to exist. Money used in this 
manner is seldom taken from the college athletic 
earnings, but is contributed by alumni, business men 
or others. Boys are sometimes sent to preparatory 
schools with the understanding that their expenses, 
while attending the preparatory schools and later 
as undergraduates in a certain specified college, will 
be paid by some unknown persons. Sometimes an 
athlete is given employment as a bond or advertis- 
ing salesman with the understanding that the alum- 
ni of his institution will assist him in the matter of 
buying the bonds or advertising space to such an 
extent as to enable him to pay his expenses from his 
doubtful earnings. 

If an alumnus assists a boy because of his in- 
terest in the boy, his motive may be highly philan- 
thropic and not subject to criticism. In such cases 
the transaction can be carried on openly without any 
attempt at secrecy or subterfuge. If, however, the 
transaction savors of a purchase of athletic ability, 
and the whole matter is veiled with secrecy, and the 
boy is made a party to the deceit, then viewed from 
every angle, this is undesirable. 

Whenever an attempt has been made to assist 
athletes in an organized way by giving them finan- 
cial inducements to attend any college or university, 
the college concerned has ultimately lost caste in the 
educational world. It is possible for an institution 
to win games for the time being with teams made up 
of hired players ; however, the success is transitory. 
The colleges that have notoriously attempted to win 
football games with professional athletes have over 
a long period of years been unsuccessful in accom- 
plishing the desired results. There are several rea- 
sons that may be cited to show why this is true. In 
the first place, if one player is paid for playing 
football, the others soon know about it, and unless 
they are likewise paid, the morale of the team is 
disrupted. If all of the men are paid. invariably 
Some will be paid more than others, and as a result 
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jealousies creep into the squad. If the players to 
any extent are openly hired to represent a certain 
college on the football or other athletic fields, the 
fact almost immediately becomes known, and the 


rival institutions either attempt to compete on the. 


same basis or refuse to schedule games with the 
college whose teams are made up of hired players. 
As aman will not play golf with another who cheats, 
so the college athletic managements will not sched- 
ule football games with another institution that 
hires or permits the hiring of college athletes. If 
all of the colleges in a conference follow the prac- 
tice of recruiting and subsidizing athletes, in a short 
time the institutions represented in this group find 
that their conference is looked upon as an outlaw 
league. When this situation develops, the presi- 
dent, faculty, and board of trustees invariably take 
hold, and for a few years thereafter some of the 
abuses will be done away with or at least minimized. 
A college cannot any more afford to lose standing 
in the educational world because of corrupt athletic 
practices than can a doctor afford to lose his pro- 
fessional standing in his community. 

While the expenditure of large sums of money for 
professional college athletics may for a year or two 
result in victories, in the long run it will be found 
that the money thus spent has been wasted because 
other universities will have won more champion- 
ships with unsubsidized players then has the other 
institution won with its mercenaries. The proof of 
this statement may be found in studying the athletic 
histories of colleges and universities. Such a study 
would reveal that, taken by and large, the universi- 
ties which year after year have won more than their 
share of athletic games have not been represented 
by teams made up of hired players. On the other 
hand, the study of the history of the colleges that 
have been notorious because of their low ethical 
standing in the matter of securing athletic material 
will reveal that these institutions have not won so 
many victories over a period of years as have their 
rivals who did not, in an organized way at least, 
subsidize their athletes. 

One of the most serious aspects of the recruiting 
and subsidizing problem relates to the control of 
college athletics. Invariably the men who procure 
paid players insist ultimately in dictating the ath- 
letic policies of their colleges and universities. The 
athletic procurers and recruiters are quite generally 
the men who condemn the coach when he does not 
use this or that man who has been sent to him and 
who cry the loudest when the team loses. These 
men, further, quite generally feel that, if they ob- 
tain the athletic material, they should be permitted 
to select the coach who will handle the material thus 
obtained. Consequently, a conflict between such 
men and the university authorities is inevitable. The 
wise coach is the one who does not look for favors 
from the athletic procurers. If he does accept such 
imaginary favors, when athletic adversity comes he 
is sure to find himself in a position between the 
forces outside the institution and the educational 
authorities. 

So far the ethical side of the reeruiting and sub- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Illustration 1 shows the initial position of 
a shot putter in the back of the circle. His 
weight is on the ball of his right foot. His 
left leg is held loosely in readiness to swing 
forward, thus adding momentum to the for- 
ward hop on the right foot. 

Illustration 2 shows the position of the 
feet on completion of the hop. The distance 
covered by the right foot in making this 
hop varies considerably with the individual, 
but measurements made of several leading 
shot putters have shown an average of thirty- 
nine inches traversed in this effort During 
the hop, the left leg has been swung straight 
ahead and the left foot planted some four 
inches to the left of the line of the right 
foot (See Illustration 6). As the left foot 


is planted, the left leg is stiffened and pres- 
sure is exerted against the ball of the left 
foot to force the left hip back and thus aid 
in driving the right hip forward in the im- 

rtant “hip-shift” or “shimmy.” The right 
Sai is in a position parallel to that which 
it assumed in the back of the circle before 
the hop. The weight is on the ball of the 
right foot. 

Illustration 3. Pivot of the right foot. 
The position of the feet in the ring is the 
same as that shown in IIlustration 2. The 
right foot has been pivoted on its ball by 
turning the heel outward, to the right. The 
left heel has been turned inward, to the 
right, to a lesser degree. Pivoting the feet 
has made possible the fullest use of the 
driving power of the legs. This is the most 
important feature of footwork in the shot 
put. The “shimmy” or hip-shift, so much 
discussed, is a direct result of this pivoting 
of the right foot and the back pressure on 
the left leg. The shot is delivered to the 
accompaniment of the drive off the right leg 
from this position. The shot must be put 
while the right foot retains contact with the 
ground or much force will be wasted. 

Illustration 4. The reverse. Having de- 
livered the shot, the putter reverses the po- 
sition of his feet in the ring, bringing the 
right foot close to the toe board. if the 
putter’s drive has been directly behind the 
shot, his right toe will point in the direction 
of the throw. To mantain balance, the left 





leg is raised with 
putter hops on the 

Illustration 5 shows an 
not driving straight across behin 
The right foot is parallel to the 
and thus at a right angle to the put 
of in the direction of the put. Compare with 
Illustration 4. 

Illustration 6 shows the front view of the 
position shown in Illustration 2. Note the 
alignment of the feet. 

Illustration 7 shows the front view of 
os ition shown in tape ge may = — 

e foot pivot, especially o ti ‘oot. 

Illustration 8 shows the front view of 
the position shown in Illustration 4. 
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Dr. Darwin Appleton, coach of the Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, baseball team, defending Illinois state champion, 
records the reaction time of his star hurler, Harry Smith, 17-year-old junior, on a machine he has perfected and named a “Vibrograph.” 


Pick ’Em Scientifically 


By Darwin B. Appleton, Ph.D. 
Baseball*Coach, Proviso High School, Maywood, Illinois 


AN baSeball proficiency, as meas- 
( ured by batting average, be pre- 
dicted by reaction time study? 

Is the I. Q. of a high school baseball 
player higher than that of the ordinary 
high school student? 

In both cases the answer is “Yes.” 

This informatien may prove helpful to 
coaches in the choice of squad members. 
The job of selecting candidates for a high 
school baseball team is particularly diffi- 
cult since, after a few short try-out ses- 
sions, it becomes necessary to “cut” the 
squad. Many times, under such condi- 
tions, a boy is dropped who would develop 
into a good ball player. 

The data presented here are taken in 
part from a research study made by the 
writer during the school year of 1944. The 
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baseball players studied were all regular 
members of the IlliMois state champion- 
ship team of Proviso High School, May- 
wood, Illinois. This squad was composed 
of eleven juniors, two seniors and two 
sophomores. All of the members exeept 
one completed the season and played in 
from six to twenty-four games. The aver- 
age number of games played by each mem- 
ber was seventeen; only one member 
played in all twenty-four. 

The reaction times for the ball players, 
correct to plus-minus .005 of a second were 
collected by means of an apparatus de- 
vised by the author and called a “vibro- 
graph.” It was composed of a 60-cycle 
alternating current vibrator and a direct 
current electromagnetic marker, and was 


so designed that a waxed paper tape, two 


R. DARWIN B. APPLETON has 

been head baseball coach at Pro- 
viso High School, Maywood, Illinois, 
for thirteen years. His teams have won 
five Chicago Suburban League titles 
and last year the state championship. 
He was graduated in 1928 from the 
University of Indiana, where he was a 
pitching star for three seasons. He 
obtained his masters degree from In- 
diana in 1931, and his Ph.D. in science 
education from New York University 
last year. At Proviso he helped de- 
velop Orval Grove, mound star of the 
Chicago White Sox, and “Lefty” Don- 
ovan, formerly a member of the Bos- 
ton Braves. 


inches in width, was drawn over an up- 
right by means of a variable speed motor. 
As the tape passed over the upriglit, the 
60-cycle alternating current vibrator with 
marker attached and the direct current 
marker were in contact with it. The wave 
traced by the alternating current vibrator 
marker had a known frequency of 120 vi- 
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brations per second, so by counting any 
certain number of these cycles it was pos- 
sible to secure a precise record of the du- 
ration of time of any interval made by the 
direct current marker. 

To obtain the reaction times for this 
study, the author sounded a two-second 
ready signal, started the 60-cycle vibrator, 
the tape motor, and sounded the audio 
stimulus by pushing a key which also ac- 
tivated the direct current electromagnetic 
marker. The ball player responded by 
pushing his key, which broke the direct 
current marker circuit. 

The traces on the tape registered the 
time necessary for the player to react by 
breaking the circuit after he had heard the 
audio stimulus, which was provided by an 
audio oscillator with a pitch of a thousand 
cycles per second. The test was given each 
subject five times, and the average was 
used in this study. The time for the direct 
current marker to close and open was 
found to be .008 of a second in each case, 
so no error was introduced here. 

The reaction times so determined were 
by the use of the audio stimuli and weve 
used because the data were at hand. Such 
reaction times, however, have been found 
to have a high correlation with reaction 
times determined by the use of visual 
stimuli. 

The following table shows the batting 
averages, used as a measure of baseball 
ability, reaction times, and intelligence 
quotients. The batting averages are ar- 
ranged in the order of rank and, in the 
author’s opinion, represent a fair measure 
of baseball ability, since Dr. Samuel Wino- 
grad, baseball coach at City College, New 
York, showed in a recent study a high cor- 
relation to exist among runs batted in, bat- 
ting average, and slugging average. All of 
these factors are recognized as important 
in baseball proficiency. 


BatTING AVERAGES IN ORDER WITH 
Reaction TIMEs AND I. Q.’s 


Reaction 
Batting time in 
Subject Average Seconds I.Q. 
1 362 129 112 
"3 333 150 103 
3 330 175 102 
4 300 159 93 
5 282 127 96 
6 *280 .190 102 
7 272 144 111 
8 266 149 106 
9 260 182 115 
10 242 .140 113 
ll 225 178 117 
12 208 198 111 
13 196 178 96 
14 162 175 119 
15 000 205 120 
* Did not finish season. 
Mean—.154 Mean—108.5 
Sigma—25.0 Median—111.0 


Standard error of the mean—6.7 


The I. Q.’s were obtained by means of 
the Otis mental ability test from A beta— 
the standard intelligence test. 

From the data presented in the table, a 


Pearson productmoment (standard) cor- - 


relation was found for batting averages 
and reaction times to be r = 62 + S. E. 
.16. This correlation indicates quite high 
relationship and the size of the standard 
error indicates statistical reliability. The 
reaction times are used in inverse order 
since the shorter reaction times are con- 
sidered “best.” 

The reaction time and batting-average 
distributions were plotted and while each 
curve showed some negative skewness, 
nevertheless, they both approximated the 
normal curve and the use of the Pearson 
“r” seemed justified. A more serious crit- 
icism of the correlation value could be di- 
rected at the small number of cases used. 
Since this was to be a study of the state 
championship team, however, it was im- 
possible to use more cases. 

The reaction times of the squad (Mean 
= .154 sec.) were compared to reaction 
times of fifty-four students (Mean = .174 
sec.) in the pre-induction radio classes of 
the writer. The “critical-ratio” technique 
was used to determine whether the ball 
players had a better reaction time than 
the radio students. The latter were all 
boys in attendance at Proviso and were of 
approximately the same age as the ball 
players. 

A “critical-ratio” of 2.1 was found. This 
ratio indicates that ball players do have 
better reaction times than the other group 
considered and specifically that the 
chances are 98 in 100 that the obtained 
difference in the means is significant, that 
is, that the true difference is greater than 
zero and not due just to chance. 

The median I. Q. of the squad members 
was found to be 111.0 while the median of 
all Proviso students (approximately 3,600 
in 1944) was 106. While this is not a 
large difference in favor of the ball play- 
ers, at least one may use it to counter the 
often-heard charge that athletes are 
“dumb.” / 


Conclusions 


1. Within the limits of the study im- 
posed by the small number of cases con- 
sidered, it seems justifiable to say that re- 
action time is a statistically reliable crite- 
rion in the selection of high school ball 
players when batting average is used as a 
measure of baseball ability. 

2. The ball players in the study had 
better, that is shorter, reaction times than 
fifty-four pre-induction radio students, as 
shown by a “critical ratio” of 2.1 when the 
means of the two groups were considered. 

3. The median of the I. Q.’s of the ball 
players was 111.0 as compared to a median 
I. Q. of 106.0 for the Proviso student body. 
(Approximately 3,600 in 1944.) 
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Quarter-Mile Strategy 


(Continued from page 23) 


bring his outside arm further across his 
chest, to roll his hips more, and to drop his 
inside arm down along a line with the lean 
of his body. - Bringing the arms across 
the body slightly not only helps to make 
the stride freer, but also compensates 
for the general trend of swinging the 
arms too far back. The cross-cut swing 
also helps correct a prevalent habit of 
runners pinching their elbows against 
their sides, thus cramping not only their 
arm action, but, I think, their lungs, too. 

While sprinting, a closed fist is prefer- 
able. In longer, easier runs it is better 
to turn the hand over so that the back 
of the hand is brought up toward the 
runner’s face. On the downward swing 


the hand should be relaxed and allowed — 


to flap slightly near the hip. 

A number of coaches are great believ- 
ers in breath control. I am not. I doubt 
that a boy who is intent on winning a 
race and running it properly will pay any 
attention to exacting rules for breathing 
properly. I do, however, encourage a 
boy to take a full breath when the starter 
says “get set,” to exhale fully when the 
gun is fired, and to take a long, deep 
breath as he drives off his marks. From 
then on he should breathe as necessary. 

The only other time I have a boy worry 
about breathing is when he “gathers” for 
the drive to the tape. Here he should 
take an extra, deep breath, as mentioned 
previously. 

As important as arm action in the 440 
is balance. We have a boy stand at at- 
tention, then ask him to lean forward 
until he either must take a step forward 
or fall on his face. In this way we em- 
phasize “natural balance,” which is the 
balance the runner should have in a race. 
It is desirable because it relieves, so we 
believe, a runner of most of his weight 
while running. 

We also watch carefully for over-strid- 
ing. This, we feel, is a great mistake, for a 
boy cannot pick up quickly if his stride 
is unnaturally long. Over-striding also 
takes too much leg extension (below the 
knees) and this causes the foot to “an- 
chor.” 

The ideal stride is that of the hurdler, 
or the sprinter. In fact, we consider the 
440 a sprint—at seven-eighths speed. 

Another “must” in the quarter mile is 
knowledge of pace. This can be devel- 
oped by the use of two timing points. 
In the two-curve 440 the first timing point 
is at the start of the second curve; in the 
one curve, at the start of the first curve. 
The second timing point in each race is 
the finish line. 

We give a boy time goals at which to 
shoot and have him try to match them in 
a quarter. The goals should not be too 
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West and Russell running with a full stride. 
Ndte that West’s arms come from his hip 
straight up to shoulder level, close to the 
body, then are extended forward and down, 
crossing over the body about half way. The 
arms rege forward and down keep the 
torso m becoming too erect. Russell’s 
knee lift and leg drop are excellent. 


high, or the boy will not be able to get 
around without dangerously exhausting 
himself. After the 440, and before we 
announce how near he came to his goals, 
we ask him: How fast do you think you 
ran? How much farther do you think 
you could go at that pace? Where, in 
your next 440—which should be in a few 
minutes—do you think you can improve 
your pace? 

With this information it is much easier 
to plot a boy’s race. 

Timing for the points becomes increas- 
ingly important as the season progresses. 
It would be a grave mistake to send a 
boy down the first 220 too fast, or—on 
the other hand—too slow. He must go 
down at, just the right speed so he will 
have enough left to meet the other re- 
quirements of the quarter mile. 

I have no use for the runner who is 
content to follow a good man around the 
track and then nip him at the tape. I 
admire a boy who knows what he can do 
and does it, regardless of his competition. 

Here are some points a runner would 
do well to remember: 

1. Know exactly what you can do. 

2. Fast pace kills off sprint finishers, 
usually. 

3. More races are lost by sprint finish- 
ers than are won, because they often err 
in estimating the distance they can hold 
their sprint. 





4. It is more relaxing to run behind 
than in front, but it will not bother a 
man who knows his pace. The fact is, 
the leader has all the advantages, if he 
knows his pace. 

There is no such thing as an “ideal” 
man for the 440, unless it is the Eastman 
type of runner. Our best quarter milers 
are all different shapes and sizes; are 
different in almost every way. One 1s 
about six feet tall and has a good stride, 
but only :10.1 speed in the century. An- 
other is about five feet, six inches tall 
and weighs 175 pounds. He plays run- 
ning guard on the football team. An- 
other is a halfback, and he, too, runs a 
good :10.1. 

One we send out at the start about 
100 yards; another sprints until he feels 
he has reached his maximum speed. After 
the start they break into a more relaxed, 
seven-eighths pace—maybe seven-eighths 
is incorrect, so let us say a pace they 
know they can carry to the tape. 

Again I emphasize the importance of 
giving everything in a race, in a meet or 
in practice. When a man runs with all 
he has, both he and his coach can learn 
something of value, whereas the runner 
who never gives his all will never know 
what he can and can’t do. The tired boy 
and his coach can determine pace, whether 
more conditioning or speed work is 
needed. They can more readily recog- 
nize. mistakes. All this knowledge may 
not keep him from defeat, but it will help. 

In this way we try to determine: the 
race for which a boy is best suited. 

Our weekly practice program, if we 
have one, is extremely flexible. We have 
the boys run plenty of 660’s and 330’s, 
with 220’s and 100’s thrown in for good 
measure. 

Monday is the day when we study mis- 
takes and determine the correctives. 
Tuesday and Wednesday we emphasize 
speed and pace work, concentrating on 
330’s the former day and on 660’s on 
Wednesday. 

Thursday a thorough talk with each 
runner is prescribed, along with several 
220’s, build-up type. 

Friday is the day of rest. 

Early in the season several 440’s should 
be run every day to familiarize a runner 
with the race. Sprinting and 880’s also 
are stressed. ? 

We ask our boys to work out every 
day and to take all they can stand. We 
encourage a boy to look ahead to the 
next day’s work, and to recall what he 
did the day previous with an eye to im- 
proving his performance. 

At all times we stress condition, mean- 
ing the amount of work a boy can stand 
without injury. 
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It Takes Heart, Too 


(Continued from page 18) 


mile and three quarters at an eleven-min- . 
ute, two-mile pace. 

The sixth week the first meet usually is 
held. Thereafter, meets are held on suc- 
cessive week-ends until the tenth week, 
when the season ends. Following a rest of 
two weeks, the indoor track season opens, 
and the cross-country star becomes the 
budding miler. 


At the outset of the indoor track season, 
our main concern is to keep the boys in- 
terested and to avoid foot and leg trou- 
bles, which sometimes result from the sud- 
den switch to a hard indoor track. Con- 
ditioning is no problem for the milers are 
in shape, the result of their cross-country 
training. 

The milers work only an hour and a half 
a day, just three days a week. First, they 
jog easily about 2 half mile. Then, they 
spend ten to fifteen minutes on calisthen- 
ics, after which they take from six to ten 
starts, spginting up to thirty yards. 

Following the starts, every other day 
they run, at three-quarters speed, dis- 
tances varying from 660 yards to three 
quarters of a mi’e. Until the curves are 
mastered, running at full speed is avoided 
Baton passing and participation in two 
and three lap relays, designed to step up 
the interest of the boys, end the daily 
drills. 

In all of our indoor meets, we emphasize 
the importance of a fast start and first 
quarter. Hence, all of our milers do some 
sprinting. We try for a 70- to 65-second 
first quarter, a goal which may not be at- 
tained until the middle of the season. The 
day Barten ran 4:34.8 in the preliminaries 
of the Public League meet, he was clocked 
in a 65 first quarter, 2:16 half and 3:30 
three quarters. 

Before the opening of the outdoor sea- 
son, we rest a week. The milers immedi- 
ately resume the daily routine practiced 
during the cross-country season, with the 
exception that quarter times now are em- 
phasized at every drill until a boy can tell 
within a fraction of a second his time, and 
learns when to coast and to increase his 
speed. 

Sprinting continues to be a feature of 
the practice periods, from 50 to 300 yards. 
The latter part of the week the milers are 
clocked in a 660 and half mile on alternate 
days. As in the indoor season, the distance 
runners wind up most of the practice pe- 
riods, limited to an hour and 45 minutes, 
by indulging in a little friendly relay ri- 
valry. 

Because of their cross country and in- 
door training, the milers are ready for a 
meet the third week of the outdoor season. 
Each boy is given a first quarter time goal, 
and as he improves, these goals are stepped 
up. By May we expect our milers to be 
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: “Well, Ed, when the 
new Memorial project is 
completed, the boys and 
gitls won’t have to play 
baseball in the streets, 
they will have a real place 
for recreation.” 

“Yes, that was a wonderful idea, 
Chuck . . . a Living Memorial . . 
that new recreation center will have 
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e just everything—baseball diamonds, tennis courts, munity life for years to come... We can be proud 
/ outdoor and indoor basketball courts, a football to have had a part in the plans.” 
A field, stadium stands and playground equipment— Is your community organized for sponsorship of 
it’s exactly what this community needs.” a Living Memorial? For helpful information, 
“As I see it, there’s no write to George M. Traut- 
P better way to honor the MacGREGOR-GOLDSMITH Inc. man, Chaiteants American 
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able to negotiate a first quarter in 65-70 
seconds, and the half in 2:13 or 2:15 
seconds. 

A word about eating. We have had lit- 
tle success in trying to regulate a boy’s 
diet, so we have abandoned the idea alto- 
gether. We learned that a change in the 
normal diet of a boy was apt to do more 
harm than good. We warn a boy only 
about drinking carbonated beverages and 
eating excessively sweet and seasoned 
foods the day of a meet. We expect, of 
course, that a boy will refrain from the 


* use of tobacco and alcohol, and will a!low 
a sufficient time for his food to digest be- 
fore running. 

Despite the insignificant control of diet, 
we have had few cases of stomach disorder 
at the conclusion of a race. This season 
we haven’t had any. 

In conclusion, to develop into a good 
high school miler, a boy must be willing 
to sacrifice. He must be willing to work, 
not for one day, a week or a month, but 
for years. He not only must be willing to 
work; he must be enthusiastic about run- 





ning every minute he’s on the track. 

He must be a student of running, a boy 
who will analyze his own form, the form 
of others, a boy who will take instruction. 
He must be willing to live the life of a - 
runner, getting plenty of sleep, abstain- 
ing from the use of alcohol and tobacco, 
and eating proper food. 

There is one other requisite of a good 
distance man, the most important requi- 
site. 

It’s what Barten, a frail lad at the best, 
has—plenty of heart and determination. 


What About Stride 


arch of the foot. 

In coaching distance runners, one dis- 
covers a few very common form-errors 
which may be corrected either by a mere 
suggestion or much patient practice. Fol- 
lowing are some of these errors and some 
suggestions for improvement. 

‘1. Toeing Out. This is sometimes due 
to bone structure, but usually it is just 
habit. If the runner can, in a relaxed 
standing position, point both feet straight 
forward and be comfortable, he should 
practice walking along a straight line 
drawn on the track. Put the feet down 
beside the line, not on it, to prevent cross- 
ing over. Next, try jogging the line. 

2. Toeing In. Do the same as in Item 1, 
and emphasize a push-off over the big toe 
instead of off the outside of the foot. 
Watch the foot action while walking to 
classes, ete. 

3. Shoulder Swing. Some boys develop 
a swinging of the shoulders, twisting the 
entire trunk, instead .of swinging the arms 
only. This is practically always due to 
tension of the shoulder and trunk muscles. 
The worst thing about this shoulder swing 
is that it interferes with breathing. The 
correction is for the runner to practice 
jogging, paying attention to the looseness 
of his shoulder and trunk position. If the 
shoulders are relaxed, the arms will swing 
easily without pulling the chest around 
with them. Sometimes the shoulder swing, 
is caused by bringing the elbows ‘around 
behind the back, which locks the shoulder 
and swings the chest too. This fault may 
be corrected usually, if the runner will 
keep the elbows slightly out from the body 


and emphasize the forward flip of the arm. 


rather than the backward pull. 

4. Side Wobble. When a runner has a 
wobbly stride, first the coach should check 
his foot action. He may be either erossing 
over or sidestepping instead of putting his 
foot directly under the hips. Sometimes 
unconscious or exaggerated trunk move- 
ments cause a wobble. Out-of-line or stiff 
arm action is another frequent cause. 

3. Banging Heels. Some runners try to 
hit the track with a strong downward 
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thrust of the leg. This makes for soreness. 
After all, speed is obtained by the amount 
of thrust used after the foot touches the 
track. A runner who cultivates .a light, 
easy touch will have less leg soreness and 
fewer bruised heels than a pounding run- 
ner. 

6. Too Much Lean. This fault leads to 
a short, stumbling stride. Usually the only 
correction needed is a little work on bring- 


ing the knees higher in front, and on bring- 


ing the head and chest well up. 

7. Leaning Back. This also leads to a 
shortened stride. Usually the fault lies 
in the timing of the leg thrust. If the run- 
ner hits down at the track, he throws him- 
self back. On the other hand, if he “rolls” 
over his foot and snaps his ankle straight 
at the end of the stride, the impulse tips 
his body forward. This can be practiced 
in lazy, relaxed jogging and striding. 

8. Kicking Too High Behind. This is 
simply due to too much emphasis on push- 
off, and not enough attention to good, loose 
knee-action in front. 

9. Bad Arm Action. Boys at various 
times cross the arms too far, hold them too 
high, too low, wave them, and do all sorts 
of things with their arms that hinder 
rather than help their stride. The danger 
in correcting arm action is in developing a 

‘ to0-conscious position. Swinging the arms 
in front of a mirror is a good way for a 
boy to see what his arm action is like and 
what it should be like. In distance run- 
ning the arm action should be cut to a 
minimum, with just enough swing to bal- 
ance the leg action. 

10. Shortness of Breath. As regards 
stride action, shortness of breath is some- 
times brought on by tenseness of the ab- 
dominal muscles, making it difficult for the 
diaphragm to function properly. The run- 
ner should try to relax the abdominal 
muscles, and breathe deeply and slowly 
while running. 


Middle-Distance Stride 


Middle-distance running usually means 
the 440-yard and 880-yard distances, but 


the way the mile is sometimes run it might 
also be included. Middle-distance running 
demands a pace, stepped up over distance 
pace. Smoothness is essential. The body 
lean is a bit more pronounced, the knees 
swing higher, the arm action is more pro- 
nounced. The middle-distance runner is 
almost, but not quite, sprinting. If he 
loses his smoothness of form, he will prob- 
ably lose his race. All of the form errors 
and their correction discussed under dis- 
tance running also apply to middle-dis- 
tance form. Here are two additional cau- 
tions: 

1. Knee Action. Many sprinters come 
to grief by trying to run the 440 as though 
it were a slow sprint. They lift their 
knees too high and fail to swing the foot 
out from a loose knee. They usually tie 
up in knots at about three hundred yards. 
If these sprinters would sprint only fifty 
yards and then stride easily and loosely, 
they could sprint the last fifty yards more 
comfortably. 

2. Ankle Action. Some boys, told to run 
on their toes, stiffen their ankles and stay 
on rigid toes. This isa strain that leads 
to soreness and shin splints as well as a 
shortened stride. In the 440 and 880 the 
ball of the foot definitely touches the track 
before the heel. The ankles should be 
kept flexible and loose so that the heel 
settles to the track in the middle of the 
stride. Thus, the foot is “cocked” for a 
good, lively snap-off at the end of the 
stride. 


S printing 


Distance and middle-distance runners 
should work on sprinting enough to be 
able to use a burst of speed on the start of 
a race, at the finish, to pass an opponent, 
or to avoid a pocket or box. All of the 
points that have been made about faulty 
balance apply to sprinters. The sprinter 
needs 100 per cent efficiency in form if he 
is to attain top speed. For the sprinter, 
however, the form is more difficult to per- 
fect because he uses it at top speed. He 
has little time -to think about what he is 
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doing. His arm and leg action must be 


not only precise, but explosive. In sprint- | 


ing, as in distance running, toeing out or 
in, swinging the shoulders, wobbling, lean- 
ing too much or too little, kicking up be- 
hind, and wrong arm action are serious 
errors and need the same kind of treat- 
ment. 

The particular differences between sprint- 
ing and middle-distance running are the 
higher, pointed knee action, the absence of 
reach, and the more decided driving action 
of the arms. In a sprint the knees are 
lifted high so that the body will travel far- 
ther before the next stride, and not for the 
purpose of obtaining a harder thrust. 
Paradoxically, the feet are thrust down- 


ward, straight under the body instead of | 
out in front, in order to initiate a new | 


stride before the momentum of the last is 
lost. These two items make for a maxi- 
mum of leg speed and stride length. The 
sprinter who reaches for his stride will find 
himself leaning back too far. 


The faster the legs move, the faster the 


arms move, and the more vigorously. 
Smoothness shou!d not be sacrificed for 
vigor. Form will obtain more speed than 
wild, flailing movements. 


In foot action spring is important. The | 


toes are pointed sharply downward to 


meet the track, but should not be stiff. | 


The toes touch the track, give so that the 
foot presses down flat, and instantly 


bounce back with a hard thrust. The} 


thrust comes at the end of the stride, not 


on contact with the track. It was the | 


mastery of this detail that made Jesse 


Owens so smooth. Jesse didn’t “pound” 


the track; all the spectator heard was a 


light pitter-patter. Of course, there have | 


been great sprinters who pounded the 
track, but it was not the pounding that 
made them great. 

In analyzing foot action one of the old- 
est techniques is to brush the track, then 
run through the smoothed-out part and 
study the tracks. They show the foot po- 
sition, direction of thrust, length of stride. 
It is interesting to note that sprinting 
strides are longer than middle-distance 
strides, and middle-distance strides are 
longer than distance strides. This method 
is also excellent for analyzing the stride of 
a hurdler, which shou'd be the same as 
that of a sprinter. 

The most effective single technique for 
correcting a boy’s form is to catch him on 
a strip of movie film, but this method is 
difficult for most coaches. 

In studying a runner’s form a coach will 
sometimes feel that something is wrong 
and yet can not put his finger on what it 
is. Many times someone who has not been 
watching the boy every day will instantly 
note the error. Often, too, the boys with 
whom we have been working daily develop 
idiosyncrasies that neither they nor we 
realize. An occasional “mid-term” exami- 
nation sometimes reveals surprising deve!- 
opments. 
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NETS HAVE GONE TO WAR 


The production of sports nets is out for the duration. 
We're playing for keeps now, and the R. J. Ederer 
Company’s “Invincible” sports nets have the most im- 
portant job in the world to do ... the job of pro- 
tecting and saving the lives of our men 

this grim game of war. We have received the Army- 
Navy “E” award in recognition of the Excellence 
which the name “INVINCIBLE” has always stood, 
for our success in supplying our troops with vita 

materials. Twenty-four hours a day ovr factories 
turning ovt these special camouflage nets for 
armed forces. 


All other games must stop until the day when we 
won the greatest contest of all. The boys who 
played over our sports nets in the past, are 
fighting under them, ond it is up to us to keep 
covered and safe. Definite improvements in 
CIBLE” nets, born of intensified research of 
production will bring a great advancement in 
quality and design of our sports nets line in the 
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War period to come. However, until victory is assured, 
R. J. Ederer Company will continve to turn their full 
sports nets resources and facilities over to military 





needs and the winning of the game of war. 


R J. EDERER COMPANY 


Home Office: 540 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 








Progressive basketball 
Second Printing Now Ready 


Excerpt from letter: ‘‘I believe this book to be the most clearly written of any 
in the field. The offense is applicable to any high school offense and it is thor- 
oughly explained and diagrammed; the defense is treated likewise. If a bas- 
ketball coach were to have but ONE book, this should be it.’’—Joe Hutton, 
BB Ooach Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Price $3.00) Order from 


EVERETT S. DEAN  sunersus coc 


Stanford University, Callforaia — 
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NEW YORK STATE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


AUGUST 27 TO 
SEPTEMBER I 


AT 


HAMILTON 
COLLEGE 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL 


Carroll Widdoes—Ohio State. 
Coach of Big 10 Champions 
—Outstanding H. S. ch 
for 9 years. 

Ed McKeever—Cornell. For- 
merly Notre Dame coach, T 
Formation Specialist. 

Rae Crowther—Pennsylvania. 
Professor of Line Play. 


BASKETBALL 


“Ozzie" Cowles—Dartmouth. 
Winner of 7 Eastern Intercol- 
legiate League Titles. 

Lou Alexander—Rochester. 
Eastern exponent of zone de- 
fense with exceptional win- 
ning record. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


Ray Duncan—lIllinois. Author 
of Six-Man text and a lead- 
ing teacher and promoter of 
this fine sport. 


TRACK 


Emil Von Elling—New York Uni- 
versity. Metropolitan cham- 
pions expert teacher. 


BASEBALL TRAINING 


Six days under these outstand- 
ing men at a readily accessible 
campus with all desirable ath- 
letic facilities. 
Sponsored by 
NEW YORK STATE PUBLIC 


HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


For information—Write 


PROCTOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Utica, N. Y. 























Baserunning 


(Continued from page 12) 


plate. Thus, the runner is really going 
back toward third instead of toward the 
plate. Correctly done, the runner should 
edge off third base in foul territory and 
be ready to start for home as the pitched 
ball reaches the batter. At the instant 
the ball passes the batter, the runner 
should turn and go back toward third 
base. 


Base Stealing 


Base stealing is part of baserunning and 
should be practiced for improvement. 
Sometimes it is deemed advisable to de- 
viate from the general rule when oppor- 
tunities arise which will prove the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

A list of different types of steals found 
to be most successful by us here at Harri- 
son High are listed as follows: . 

Single Steals : 
a. Plain steal from first to second. 
b. Delayed steal when second baseman 


and shortstop are playing well back 
and neither makes a break to cover 
second base as the catcher throws 
the ball back to the pitcher. 

c. Straight steal and delayed steal from 
second to third. 

d. Steal of third while the batter fakes 
a bunt to pull the third baseman 

_away from the bag. 

e. Steal of home with the hitter swing- 
ing high at the pitch to help out the 
runner. 

Double Steals : 

a. Straight steal with runners on first 
and second. 

b. Straight steal with runners on first 
and third. 

ec. Delayed steal with runner on first, 
starting as catcher’s arm goes up to 
throw back to the pitcher. 

d. A timed delayed steal with runners on 
first and third in which both runners 
start at the same time, the runner on 
first starting as the pitcher turns to 
look at him. 


Types of Defensive Baseball— 
The Infield 


(Continued from page 17) 


ner who takes a big lead off the base and 
then stands perfectly still, a bluff break 
for second by the shortstop, will force him 
to move. It is a clever piece of work to 
signal the pitcher and make a real break 
for the base as the runner returns to his 
original lead-off position. 

We would prefer not to set a regular 
position for the second baseman. He will 
play a little closer to second base than the 
shortstop a good part of the time, but too 
much depends upon the type of batter at 
the plate, the game situation, and the 
speed of the second baseman, to place him 
on an exact spot. . He is up against more 
problems than the other infielders. He 
must cover second base with a runner on 
first and a right-handed batter up when 
an attempt to steal is made. When the 
first baseman goes in for a bunt, he must 
cover first base. He must be ready for his 
part in the double play, the drag bunt or 
on an ordinary bunt that goes past the 
pitcher. He must change position again, 
with men on first and third, to be set for 
his part in breaking up the double steal. 
His position is changed again with the 
bases full, with a possible play at the plate. 
On the hit-and-run play, his position must 
be held to the last fraction of a second, yet 
he must be near enough to get to second 
for the play on the runner coming from 
first, if the batter fails to hit the ball. It 
is true, however, that if he can knock down 


many ground balls going to his left, he will 
still have plenty of time to throw out the 
runner, because of the short “peg” re- 
quired, but on balls hit almost to the field- 
ing limit to his right, he will be going away 
from first base. Because of this stop and 
“peg” a really difficult play develops. 

The regular position for a first baseman 
depends upon some considerations beyond 
those of the other infielders. It will vary 
between a few feet from the right field foul 
line to twenty or twenty-five feet in. His 
position will be governed, for the same 
reasons as the other infielders, by the type 
of batter up, but he must get to the base 
on all grounders hit elsewhere in the infield 
to take the throw for the put-out. His 
speed will indicate how far he can be off 
the base for he must have time to get set 
for the throw and also serve as a target. 
On grounders to his right, he must use 
sound judgment, for, if it is a ball which 
the second baseman can handle, it is better 
for him to cover first base. Otherwise, the 
pitcher will have to cover the base. This 
play is made successfully a great part of 
the time, but it is better for the first base- 
man to make the put-out himself when 
there is time. 

There are two other features in connec- 
tion with playing first base, that we feel 
should be mentioned, even in a short ar- 
ticle of this kind. One is the shifting of 
the feet when handling throws. The other 
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is the play on a baserunner, taking a big 
lead, when there is also a runner on sec- 
ond or runners on second and third. In 
the case of shifting the feet when taking 
a throw, it is best not to “cross-foot.” 
In other words, he should run to a spot 
directly in front of the bag and get set 
for the throw. As the throw comes in, 
he should touch the bag with one foot. 
Which foot touches the bag depends 
upon where the throw is. If the throw is 
off to his right, he should use his left foot 
to touch the bag. If the throw is to the 
left he should use the right foot. If the 
throw is straight at him, on close plays, he 
may reach forward in an attempt to get 
the ball ahead of the baserunner. This 
footwork should be practiced until it be- 
comes a habit. He must also develop the 
art of handling bad throws with his gloved 
hand only. This requires much practice, a 
mitt well-broken in and fitted with a good 
web. ‘ 

With first and second occupied by base- 
runners, the first baseman can assume his 
regular fielding position. When he thinks 
the runner on first is taking too big a lead, 
he may signal to the pitcher or the catcher 
for a throw to catch him off. This play 
with the pitcher is the same as other 
throws to hold the runner close to the base 
with this difference; the first baseman 
must time his run to the bag so that he will 
be there when the ball is thrown. Definite 
signals must be arranged-and the play 
practiced if it is to be done correctly. On 
the snap throw from the catcher, if a 
pitch-out has been signaled, the first base- 
man can start for the bag as the pitcher 
makes his pitch to the plate. As the first 
baseman tags the runner coming back to 
the base, he must watch the runner on sec- 
ond and be ready to throw if he makes a 
break for third on the play. 

2 
Defense for the Bunt 


The defense for the plain bunt with no 
one on base is one of alertness. In the split 
second that the pitcher, third and first 
basemen see the batter place the bat in the 
bunting position, they must be on their 
way in. If the bunt laid down stops only 
a short distance in front of the plate, it 
may be handled by the catcher, but if it is 
some distance out it should be handled by 
the man toward whom the ball rolls. If, 
for example, the bunt is to be handled by 
the third baseman, and he sees that the 
play will be close, he should pick it up and 
throw all in one motion—that is, take a 
chance. 

The sacrifice bunt calls for the same 
technique in handling the ball, but the 
throw may be to any one of the three 
bases. The third baseman has more bunts 
to handle than any of the other infielders. 
With a runner on first, the third baseman 
may feel sure that the batter will bunt. 
He should move forward several feet and 
come in fast when he sees the batter get in 
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FINEST IN ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 
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c Design 


* Resilient Vulcanized Rubber 
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and Comfort 


Brooks Safety Cleat Football Shoes 
With Patented Lock-Tite Cleat Washers and Ratchet Nuts 


That secures cleats tightly and prevents cleats loosening during 
game. This sensational improvement now prevents injuries caused 


Orders Received 
Through Dealers Only 


from lost cleats; and foot blisters caused by backing up of loose 


bolts. * * Here’s the shoe that coaches everywhere are seeking. 
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Simple Fundamentals of 
Offensive and Defensive 
Football 


Reprints of the illustrated articles in 
the issues of September, 1943 and 
1944. Arranged for posting on bulle- 
tin boards; 65 illustrations with ex- 
planatory reading. 


The set of football reprints are priced 
at thirty cents. 
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The Seventeenth Annual 


Indiana Basket Ball 
Coaching School 


Berry Bowl, Logansport, Indiana 
August 23-24-25, 1945 


THE STAFF 


GLENN CURTIS—indiana State 
LOREN ELLIS—Valparaiso University 
BURL FRIDDLE—Toledo University 


WAYNE WAKEFIELD—Riley High School, 
South Bend, Indiana 


E. N. CASE—Hoosier High School Coach 


ED KELLOW—Paducah, Kentucky, High 
School Coach 


GEORGE . BENDER—Outstanding Hoosier 
High School Official 
eee 
Tuition $10.00 


For full particulars write 
CLIFF WELLS, Director 
Berry Bowl, Logansport, Indiana 
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NEW! VALUABLE! 
NECESSARY! 


Recommended By 
GENE TUNNEY and 
SPIKE WEBB 


MASS BOXING 
SIMPLIFIED 


MAX MAREK 
Chief Specialist (Athletics) U.S.N.R. 
CONTAINS 
1. Mass Boxing Instructions 


2. Priceless Ringlore, Techniques, 
etc. 


3. How to Promote Boxing Shows 


LIMITED EDITION—CLOTH BOUND 
CASH—C.O0.D.—MONEY-ORDER 


$2.00 
SIMPSON PUBLICATIONS 


Box 1447 2 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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position to bunt. After fielding the ball, 
he may feel that there is time to get the 
man at second base for the force-out, but 
he will have to throw from a difficult angle. 
He should be sure that his throw is ac- 
curate, otherwise both runners will be safe. 
This play deserves a great deal of practice. 
If the third baseman comes in with all 
speed, gets the ball away quickly, the effort 
can often be turned into a fast double play. 
If there are runners on first base and sec- 
ond base, the third baseman will be con- 
fronted with a quick decision. He must 
decide immediately whether he should field 
the ball or whether he should cover third 
and be ready for a throw from the catcher, 
pitcher or first baseman. This is a difficult 
situation and much experience is needed 
to perfect the play. With a runner 
on second base, the third baseman and 
pitcher must have signals arranged so that 
they will know who will field the ball. If 
the pitcher fields the ball, the third base- 
man must hustle back and cover his base. 
If the ball is bunted past the pitcher, the 
third baseman must be in position to field 
the ball and make an attempt to retire the 
runner at first. 

The shortstop and second baseman have 
relatively few plays on bunts, but must be 
alert for drag bunts that get past the 
pitcher and roll into their territory. It has 
been mentioned that on bunts the second 
baseman may have to cover first base. In 
this situation, it follows that the shortstop 
must be alert to cover second base. 

The first baseman may have to handle 
both the ordinary bunt and the sacrifice 
bunt. If a first baseman has to handle an 
ordinary bunt, with no one on base, he 
must come in fast, field the ball and “peg” 
accurately, for the runner is going down 
the base line. His “peg” to the second 
baseman should be chest high and well in- 
side the base line. 

When the sacrifice bunt is expected, with 
a man on first base, the first baseman must 
stay at the bag, to hold the runner close. 
As the pitcher delivers the ball to the bat- 
ter, the first baseman breaks fast toward 
the plate. As he fields the ball, he must 
decide if he has plenty of time to get the 
runner going to second base. He must 
make his decision immediately and, if there 
is a chance of losing the man at second, it 
is far better to retire the man at first and 
make sure of one out at least. A late 
throw may result in both men being safe. 
If with runners on both first and second, 
a sacrifice bunt is laid down that the first 
baseman can field, he can often retire the 
leading runner going to third base on a 
force play. Again he must be sure that 
there is plenty of time and that he is in 
position to make an accurate throw. A bad 
throw in this situation would result in the 
bases being filled. In coming in on bunts, 
he should be alert to the possibility of be- 
ing double-crossed by the batter taking a 
full swing at the ball. He should not come 
in too close to the plate until definitely 
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sure the batter will lay the ball down. 
Defense for the Double Steal 


The double steal is the next offensive 
play that we will consider. This play is 
worked with men on first and third. The 
man on first breaks for second base while 
the man on third watches what the defense 
will do, alert to break for home. The 
catcher has several options on this play 
and he should mix them up, for if the of- 
fensive men learn that he uses only one of 
his options all the time, they can play it 
accordingly. The catcher can “bluff a peg” 
and throw to third if he finds the runner 
off the base. He may throw immediately 
to third, hoping to catch the man off base 
or he may throw through to second base. 
The third baseman’s part in this play is to 
cover third base at once and be ready for 
a peg from the catcher, or the shortstop, 
or second baseman. The throw will come 
from the second baseman or shortstop in 
case the runner is caught off third base, 
although making no break for home plate. 

If this play is anticipated, the catcher 
may call for a pitch-out, while the pitcher 
holds both runners close to their bases. As 
the pitch is made, the shortstop covers sec- 
ond base, and the second baseman goes to 
a position about ten feet in front of second 
base, standing on a direct line between 
home plate and second base. If the runner 
starts for home, as the catcher throws, the 


second baseman will cut off the throw and 
“peg” the ball back to the plate. If how- 
ever, the runner on third makes no at- 
tempt to leave third base, the second base- 
man will let the throw go through to the 
shortstop, who will make the play on the 
runner coming into second from first base. 
The shortstop must be alert to the fact 
that the runner on third may delay his 
break for the plate until the second base- 
man lets the ball go through to the short- 
stop. In this case the shortstop must re- 
turn the ball to the plate with all possible 
speed and accuracy, in an attempt to cut 
off the run at the plate. 

If the double steal is attempted when 
the catcher has not called for a pitch-out, 
second base is covered according to the 
pitch. To illustrate: a left-handed batter, 
who is a straightaway hitter is at bat, and 
a fast ball has been called. As the pitch is 
delivered to the batter, the runners start 
the double steal. In this case, the short- 
stop stays in his position and the second 
baseman covers second base to take the 
throw. If, as he breaks to cover second 
base, he sees the runner start for home, he 
cuts in front of the base, takes the throw 
and throws to get the runner going in from 
third. 

If the runner on third base makes no at- 
tempt to start for home, the second base- 
man retreats toward second base quickly, 
takes the throw and makes the play on the 
runner coming into second from first base. 





He, too, must be alert for the delayed 
break for home by the man at third base. 

If under the same conditions the pitch 
is a curve or a change-of-pace ball or a 
slow ball, the shortstop breaks for second 
base and makes the play all alone—either 
at second or a throw to the plate. 

This procedure should be reversed when 
a right-handed batter, who hits to all fields, 
is at bat. 

This same method should be used in de- 
termining who shall cover second base on 
all other attempted steals. It is well to 
bear in mind that second base is covered 
according to the type of pitch. , 

When a pull-hitter is at bat, if he is a 
dead right-field hitter, the shortstop covers 
second base. If he is a dead left-field hit- 
ter, the second baseman covers. When a 
pull-hitter is up, the infielder on the op- 
posite side of his hitting field handles the 
throw on a steal, regardless of the type of 
pitch. 


Defense for the Hit-and-Run 


We will give all there is to the defense 
for the hit-and-run play. First, if the play 
is anticipated, the catcher can call for a 
pitch-out if the count on the batter will 
permit it. Otherwise, the pitcher must 
throw his very best pitch, delivered on the 
inside corner of the plate, with all the 
“steam” behind it that he can muster. The 
shortstop and second baseman must stay 
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in their positions until the last possible 
second so that they may not be drawn 
away too soon and so that they may pre- 
vent the ball hit by the batter from going 
through the position just vacated. 

Let us try to describe this phase of of- 
fensive baseball. The idea is that with a 
man on first, an attempt to steal second is 
made. A signal has been exchanged be- 
tween these two men, batter and baserun- 
ner, or given from the bench. On the same 
pitch, the batter tries to hit the ball back 
of the runner and through the spot vacated 
by the manscovering second to take the 
throw from the catcher. The implication 
is that the batter can place-hit the ball 
through that particular hole, while the 
runner or runners advance two bases in- 
stead of one, if the hit is an ordinary single. 
A right-handed batter would try to hit the 
ball through second, while a left-handed 
batter would try to hit through short, on 
the assumption that the second baseman 
would cover second on a steal with a right- 
handed batter up and the shortstop would 
cover with a left-handed batter up. Some 
additional points might be brought out to 
show the proper execution of this play. 
The man on first must get away with the 
pitch and make the initial part of the play 
look like ‘an ordinary attempt to steal a 
base. Otherwise he would fail to draw a 
man out of position to cover second. Then 
there is the angle that the batter must cut 
at that particular pitch, regardless of 
where it comes in. If the ball is hit through 
the proper “hole,” there is little chance of 
a play being made on it. Even if the ball 
is hit elsewhere, the chances of a double 
play being executed are lessened somewhat 
by the start which the runner has in going 
into second, If the hitter is successful, he 
and the runners ahead of him should take 
full advantage of the play and take as 
many extra bases as possible. 

This play should not be called in the 
early innings of a close game with no one 
down. It is too likely to result in a double 
play. 

The play may be called in the late in- 
nings of a close game, however, with no 
outs. This may depend upon the speed of 
the man on first and the ability of the bat- 
ter at the plate. The deciding factor may 
be the count on the batter, meaning that 
the pjtcher is “behind” the batter and has 
to get his pitch over the plate. As with 
the double-steal situation, the pitcher 
should hold the man on first as close as 
possible. As many ordinary stolen bases 
are due to the failure of pitchers to hold 
runners close to their bases as are due to 
poor work on the part of the catcher. 

Probably the best spot to vall for the 
hit-and-run play is with a man on first or 
men on first and third, one down and the 
count definitely in favor of the batter. It 
. is a difficult play to execute, but it can be 
done if all the phases of the play Are 
coached properly and enough time is 
given to it in practice. 
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The Drag Bunt 


The drag bunt is an attempt to push or 
tap the ball in between the pitcher- and 
third baseman or the pitcher and first 
baseman, too fast for them to handle it, 
but too slow for the shortstop or second 
baseman to get it in time to make the play 
for an out. The batter must be fast and 
have the ability to push the ball just where 
he wants it and at just the proper speed to 
get away with this play. He must also 
pick the right moment to try it, that is, at 
a time when the play is least expected by 
the pitcher and infielders. Quick thinking 
and a quick change of direction will enable 
the third or first baseman to field drag 
bunts. If the ball is pushed toward first, 
and the first baseman is able to get to it, 
the pitcher or second baseman, must 
cover first to make the put-out. 


The Squeeze Play 


The squeeze play as part of a team’s of- 
fense equipment is essential, but extreme 
care should be taken as to when it is called. 
It is a sacrifice bunt used to score a man 
from third. There are two ways of work- 
ing it. After the batter has given the sig- 
nal, indicating which pitch he will bunt, 
and received an answer from the man on 
third, one method is to have the man on 
third come in on that particular pitch just 
as if he were stealing home. His start is 
timed with the first move of the wind-up 
by the pitcher. Meanwhile, the batter 
bunts at the ball regardless of where it 
comes in. The other method delays the 
runner until it is too late for the pitcher to 
realize that the squeeze is on and change 
the direction of his pitch. The success of 
the squeeze depends upon surprise. If the 
defense anticipates the play, the pitcher 
may throw the ball right at the batter, 
thereby preventing the bunt and, thus, 
making the runner from third an easy out. 
The play loses value with the bases full, 
since this situation sets up a force play at 
the plate and the catcher does not have to 
tag the runner. It is obvious, too, that it 
may not be too smart to call this play with 
none or one down, since even a sacrifice fly 
will score the man on third base. A weak 
batter at the plate might change the situa- 
tion and be a good reason for calling the 
play. If the winning run is on third, late 
in the game and a very good bunter is at 
bat, this might bea sufficient reason for 
calling for this play. In addition to the 
pitcher throwing the ball where it is im- 
possible for the batter to bunt it, sound de- 
fense will bring the third baseman, pitcher 
and first baseman in fast. 


Cut-Off Plays 


Infieiders will participate in cut-off 
plays. On a long base hit to left field, with 
runners on second base or first base, the 
third baseman should take a position about 


half way between the pitcher's box and the 
third base foul line and about twenty or 
twenty-five feet in front of home plate. He 
will make a good target for the outfielder’s 


throw and, if the catcher signals the third . 


baseman to cut off the throw, he can do so 
and make a play on another advancing 
baserunner. 

The shortstop too can figure in cut-off 
plays. With a runner on first base, a long 
single is hit to right or center field. The 
runner tries for third base. The shortstop 
takes a position on the grassy edge of the 
infield, about twenty-five or thirty feet in 
front of the third baseman. The pitcher 
is told to back up the play and goes to a 
spot about twenty-five or thirty feet back 
of third base and in foul territory. The 
outfielder throws to third and the short- 
stop takes the throw, if the third baseman 
signals that the throw is too late to get the 
man coming into third base. The short- 
stop now throws to the second baseman to 
retire the batter, who has, in the mean- 
time, rounded first and is advancing to sec- 
ond base. If the runner stops and starts 
back to first, the throw is, of course, made 
to the first baseman. 

The first baseman should also figure in 
cut-off plays. With a runner on second 
base, a single goes to right field. The first 
baseman will take a position half way be- 
tween first base and home plate. If there 
is no chance of getting the runner at the 
plate, the catcher will signal the first 
baseman to cut off the throw. The first 
baseman should cut off the throw and 
make a play on the batter who is now ad- 
vancing toward second base. The first 
baseman may, also, figure in another cut- 
off play. With a runner on first, or run- 
ners on first and second base, a long hit 
goes to the outfield. The runner who was 


on second scores and the runner who was — 


on first-is trying to score. The throw 
comes in from the shortstop or second 
baseman from his relay position in an at- 
tempt to stop the second score. Mean- 
while the original batter is rounding sec- 
ond and trying for third base. The first 
baseman has taken a position near the 
pitching mound and, at a signal from the 
catcher, cuts off the throw and makes a 
play on the runner going to third base. 


Relay Plays 


The shortstop and second baseman serve 
as relay men on long hits to left field and 
right field respectively. They should go 
out far enough to receive an accurate line 
throw from the outfielders. The relay man 
should make a low line or a one-hop throw 
to the base where a play on a runner can 
be made. These relay men should follow 
the ball and judge for how many extra 
bases the hit is good. They will then know 
where to ‘;row the ball. If the second 
baseman judges that the hit will go for no 
more than a double, he should hustle to 
cover second and get in position to handle 
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a throw if it is made to this base. The 
shortstop will cover second in a similar 
manner on hits to left field. 


Run-Up Plays 


On run-up plays, when a baserunner is 
trapped between two bases, all infielders 
and the catcher should know exactly what 
to do. A limited number of throws should 
be made to complete the put-out. Careful 
work should always prevent the loss of a 
put-out on a trapped baserunner. The 
general principle is to drive the runner 
back toward the base from which he came, 
so that if he does get back safely, nothing 
has been lost or gained. In the case of the 
baserunner trapped midway between 
bases, the man with the ball although not 
on the base line with the runner for exam- 
ple, a pitcher, should not make his throw, 
until the runner starts for one base or the 
other, and should run directly at the run- 
ner, holding the ball, until he forces the 
runner to make his break. 


Plays to the Plate 


On plays made at the plate, all infielders 
must make a judgment as to whether a 
throw will get the man going in or not. If 
the hit is a slow roller and it is too late to 
get the man at the plate, and there are 
other men on base, they should be in posi- 


tion to try for a double play. When the 
infield is drawn in for a play at the plate, 
the first and third basemen take a position 
right on the edge of the infield grass. If 
there is a double play possibility, however, 
the shortstop and second baseman play 
about half way, or a few feet back from 
the grass line. When the bases are full, 
the grounder is pegged to the catcher, who 
in turn throws to first in an attempt to 
complete a double play. 


The Double Play 


The double play is a possibility to be an- 
ticipated by the third baseman with run- 
ners on first, first and second, or first, sec- 
ond and third. With a runner on first, after 
fielding the ball, the third baseman has but 
one possibility for a double play—through 
second base. His throw to second base 
should be accurate and about chest high. 

With runners on first and second, the 
force play is at third base and if the third 
baseman is near enough to the base to 
beat the runner, the third baseman steps 
on third and then “pegs” to second or first 
with all possible speed. He cannot afford 
to lose a second’s time if this play is to be 
completed. We have given one double play 
situation in a preceding paragraph, where 
the third baseman fields a grounder with 
the bases full. There is another. With 
one man out, a fast grounder is hit toward 
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third base. The third baseman may step on 
third for the force-out and then quickly 
throw to first to complete the double play. 

With none or one out, and a man on 
first base, the shortstop should be alert for 
the double play possibility. He may be 
the middle man on throws from the 
catcher, pitcher, second or first baseman. 
He should be in motion as he takes the 
throw, then relays it to first to complete 
the double play. He should hit the base 
with his right foot, take one step on the 
left foot, then get the throw away. An- 
other important part of this play is the 
timing by the shortstop of his arrival at 
second base. He should make sure of the 
first put-out, and be positive that he 
touched the bag with the ball in his pos- 
session. When the shortstop fields a 
grounder, he should make a perfect chest- 
high throw to the second baseman, not too 
hard or too easy. If the ball is fielded 
toward the bag and close to it, the short- 
stop scoops the ball, and in one motion, 
tosses it accurately and firmly, chest high 
to the second baseman. 

The play of the secund baseman on dou- 
ble plays is much like that of the short- 
stop, with the exception of the pivot. The 
shortstop has to pull his right foot back 
after the step on the left foot, whereas the 
second baseman steps in toward the pitch- 
er’s mound, using an underhand throw if 
possible, 
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a report on the progress of 


THE LIVING WAR 





e That the campaign for Living War Memorials is gaining momentum all over 
this country and in seven foreign countries, is admirably attested by a report 
from the Commission (see opposite page, and below). Because practical, ““work- 
ing” War Memorials such as parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, swimming 
pools, stadia and the like, will help build a stronger and healthier America. 
The Athletic Institute urges all sporting goods dealers everywhere to do all 
they can to promote this worthy movement in their own towns. We print below 
some further information on the progress of the campaign. 


Theodore P. Bank | 
* 


e A meeting of the American Commission for Living War Memorials was held February 3, 
1945, at the Hotel New Yorker, New York. Present were members of the Commission: 
Chairman George M. Trautman, William Leiser, Louis Bromfield, Colonel Theodore 
P. Bank and George R. Holstrom. Among the guests were Owen Reed, Editor of Scholastic 
Coach; Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Regional Advisor, Region 2-3; and Daniel J. Kelly, Regional 
Advisor, Region 1. 


. Considerable discussion took place relative to the organizational set-up the Regional 
Directors would follow in promoting the War Memorials project in the states that comprise 
their respective regions. In view of the fact that what might be suitable for New York might 
not be adaptable for Louisiana or Texas or the rest of the country, it was decided that the 
Regional Advisors would follow the organizational course most applicable for their particular 
states. 


. » « The group was informed that as time goes on, the scope of the Commission becomes 
more demanding and more voluminous. Over 5,000 of the brochures, Memorials That Live, 
have been distributed among communities scattered throughout the States, as well as to 
communities in seven foreign countries. 


A copy of the brochure, Memorials That Live, will be sent free on request to George M. 
Trautman, Chairman, Commission for Living War Memorials, 30 East Broad St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 
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MEMORIALS 


campaign 


e Following is a list* of the number of states in which preparations for Living War Memorials 
are already being made. Note that the figures after each state represent the actual number 
of towns and not the number of memorials. Thus, in Columbus, Ohio, where the Main Office 
of the Commission is located, there are six specific Living Memorials organized and under 
way. In the tabulation, Columbus is included as one location and not as six, which is the 
number of projects already being contemplated in that city. 
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Recruiting and Subsidizing 
(Continued from page 28) 


sidizing problem has not been stressed. In the last 
analysis, however, the man who will not play the 
game according to the rules is a cheat and a fraud. 
He may try to justify his position by suggesting 
that he is forced to practice dishonesty because his 
rivals are dishonest in their practices, but the fact 
remains that any man who attempts to beat the 
athletic rules is not a good sportsman in the eyes of 
his competitors and in the eyes of the world. The 
coach who has confidence in his own ability, provid- 
ing he has a reasonable number of young athletes 
from which to develop a team, will not only win 
more victories, but will maintain his self respect 
and the respect of his fellows in larger measure 
than possibly can the coach who realizes his own 
inability to compete according to the rules and con- 
sequently endeavors to win his games with athletes 
who are highly developed by others. No system of 
recruiting and subsidizing can be justified by 
maudlin argument to the effect that a poor boy is 
entitled to whatever help he can get. 

While it is safe to say that hired athletes have at 
some time or other played on some team represent- 
ing every college in this country, yet the fact re- 


mains that some institutions through the years have 
not only not been guilty of subsidizing athletes but. 


have successfully restrained others who were in- 
clined to load up the college teams with paid players. 
It is a mistake to indict the colleges in general for 
subsidizing athletes. Those who have been guilty 
of illegitimate subsidizing practices, however, have 
brought discredit on the whole college athletic sys- 
tem. Today there is unmistakable evidence at hand 
to show that college presidents, governing boards, 
faculty, athletic directors, students, alumni and 
coaches are determined that, so far as their institu- 
tions are concerned, they will be above suspicion. 

While recruiting was not considered as an evil so 
far as athletics was concerned in the earlier days of 
the American colleges, today attempts are being 
made to define legal and illegal recruiting to the end 
that illegal recruiting may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. There has always been cheating in business, 
in professional life and even in matters pertaining 
to the administration of the colleges, and there al- 
ways will be some cheating in connection with col- 
lege athletics. 

A poor boy who happens to be an athlete is en- 
titled to the same aid, assistance and emoluments 
that may be given to other students. The assistance, 
however, should be given him, not because he is an 
- athlete, but because he is worthy and needy. It is 
usually safe to assume that the regularly consti- 
tuted employment bureaus, scholarship and loan 
fund committees will not misuse their power and 
funds in the way of subsidizing athletes and it is 
also generally safe to assume that employment 
bureaus, scholarship and loan fund committees 
which are established solely in the interest of ath- 
letes will misuse their funds in the matter of sub- 
sidizing the members of the college teams. 
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The 1945 
Intramural 


Softball 


Tournaments 


Organize and mail 
entries to the A. S. A. 


Sanctioned by The Amateur Softball Asso- 


ciation of America—an allied member of the 


A.A.U. Awards by The Coca-Cola Company. 


No entry fees. No obligation. Just fill 





ENTRY BLANK 


Amateur Softball Association 

Municipal Pier, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Please enter our high school in the Amateur Softball Associa- 
tion Coca-Cola 1945 Intramural Softball Tournament. It is 
understood that at the completion of this tournament by our 
school a set of 10 Sterling A. S. A. Coca-Cola Softball Awards 
will be sent us without charge. 


We will have 


eer eer weer ee eee eee eeereeeeeeseeorn 


eet boys teams 


x eagle girls teams City State 


see eee e eee weer ee eee eee eeeseeens 





out the coupon and mail it in. You 
will be mailed brackets and all instrue- 
tions giving full details for conducting 
your own tournament. Do it today... 
and get valuable awards laid aside 


for your school by The Coca-Cola 





Company. 



























E have been striving desperately to take care of the 
foothall equipment reconditioning work for all old 
IVORY SYSTEM customers, and it has been with deep regret 
that we have had to say to so many others—“Sorry! but we 
just can’t do the impossible.” 

Our shops are now so crowded with football reconditioning 
, work that it looks as though we have an almost insurmount- 
able task on our hands—to get work done in time for the 
opening of the football season. 

We hope it won’t be long before our own IVORY SYSTEM 
boys come home—so we can all get back to a more normal 
existence. 






RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


EQUIPMENT 





